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CHAPTEK XXXIII. 



NEST IN HARBOUR. 



In the last days of March the Alymers 
/ ^ came home. Too late to have the heir bom 
at the Limes, as Mr. Alymer had wished ; 
too late, perhaps, to restore his own health ; 
for shortly after the birth of his son, he had 
been seized with a fit of paralysis, but he 
had a firm conviction that home, and nothing 
but home, would serve to heal him. And 
Nest, stricken to the heart by grief and self- 
reproach, hastened to return to the Limes as 
speedily as her husband's condition permitted 
of his being moved. 
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Even that blithe, lovely burthen at her 
breast could not comfort her while its father 
was as helpless as itself, and his speech 
scarcely more coherent. 

" I wish I had never left home ! " she 
moaned ; and Mr. Alymer echoed that word, 
or something intended to represent it, in- 
cessantly during their journey to England. 

On the moimtain roads, when Nest called 
his attention to the sudden brightness of 

« 

the stream-washed rocks, when her eyes 
took content from the slumbrous beauty 
of blue curves of sea, [his were still rest- 
less and seeking. When at Mentone she 
pointed out of the window to the purple 
float of hills specked by the golden orange 
globes, he looked away from the sky-line to 
to the number of '^ Bradshaw," and asked 
" how many days ? " There was no content 
in his face, until one evening he drove 
through the level roads that led to his own 
park-gate; the budding hedgerows were 
lovelier to him than all the flushed Italian 
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villages he had left nestling ^frwixt blue and 
blue on the Cornice hills. The sight of his 
shepherd driving a flock across the pastures 
— of his house, showing pink through gaps 
in the woodland, and finally — of the mossy 
griffins that guarded his lodge-gate, brought 
a light into his face which the glories of 
gorgeous aisles and palaces had never 
reflected there. 

As they drove up the long gravel path, 
which wound like a golden snake through 
dusky hollows and meadows open to the sun, 
they could see their hall-door flung back 
in' welcome. A group of servants were in 
attendance on the steps, and amongst them 
moved two or three agitated specks. 

^^ Dogs," gurgled Mr. Alymer, with a 
gleam in his eyes, as they drew near. The 
dogs stood transfixed, with stiff ears and 
excited tails ; then broke into a clamour of 
delight, and rushed to meet their master. 
He made an effort to answer their caresses, 
and nearly wept at his inability to pat them 
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dandling her babe, looked at the scene 
with a softer feeling than would have filled 
her before her heart had grown big with 
the touch of those dimpled fists. 

What a lovely day, and what a pretty pic- 
ture it made, that swift panorama that 
was flashing towards them, through its 
still setting of clear sky and gold-green 
meadows. 

" I wish they weren't running after any- 
thing,'' sighed Nest the mother, forgetful 
of some of the sporting instincts of Nest the 
coquette. 

The boy on her arm puffed his cheeks 
with delight. " Pretty red men ! " he bab- 
bled. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Alymer had made signs 
to his valet to wheel him out on the terrace, 
where he could see more distinctly the 
action of the horses as they jumped the dis- 
tant fence line that separated park from 
field. 

'^ Well done ! Clever grey that ! Kicked 
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himself off it like a workman. 'Tis an 
awkwardish double, but the old horse always 
cleared it when he was in spirits. By 
George, the brown has blundered in — ^the 
man's rolled under him, and a woman is 
clearing the lot ! Just like 'em — ^never look 
where they're going to. There's Comyear, 
the farmer, making for the gate ; he always 
had a natural tendency to them — ^like his own 
cattle. What a pace they're coming ! Oh, 
to be moving again ! Oh, to be able to fling 
a leg over Katty there ! " The man in the 
chair thought these things, while his horse, 
happier than himself, kept in a perpetual 
play of movement. 

Over the dim sketch of a hedgerow the 
red specks came thicker and faster. The 
hoimds, swift as fire and as eager, streamed 
like a pale compact flame towards the water. 
In an instant the lake became hurried 
by movement ; its heavy blue face was 
touched by broken lights and foamy eddies. 
The pack had swarmed in, and swam from 
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bank to bank; horsemen galloping about 
the brink, scared the wild-fowl with their 
cheering, and reflected fitful red shadows 
in the water; others clattered over the 
bridge. As the hounds gathered their sleek 
sides into close formation once more, seek- 
the fox^s secret in reed and willow, their 
excitement seemed to pass into Squire 
Alymer's face, as with lips quivering with 
yearning, he answered the salutations of 
his passing Mends, and gave utterance to 
a tenible cry — ^terrible to his wife, who 
hastened quickly to his side— unintelligible 
to many of the passers-by, but quite co- 
herent to the ears of the huntsman and his 
whippers-in. 

'^ Did you hear the old Squire, Jem ? " 
one said to the other, " he was a trying a 
view-halloo, just like a Christian." 

The hoimds understood that scream; it 
put fresh fury into their movement. The 
old horse described rapid half circles. 

" Is she fit, Jem?" muttered Mr. Alymer. 
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The groom interpreted the words by the 
aid of his wishes. 

"Fit as a fiddle, sir,'* he said briskly. 
" Did a four-mile trot this morning. 
T Vould " (with a wistful look at the re- 
treating pack) " do her good^ sir, to have a 
gallop." 

" Then go." 

Jem required no farther word, but was on 
and forward in an instant ; the old mare's 
tail whisking furiously. 

" D it, sir, not the gate ! " screamed 

the Squire. He wanted the pleasure of 
seeing the fence taken in the old mare's 
old form. 

Nest gave utterance to a musical scream, 
'" The fence, Jem ! " she said with emphasis. 

Jem heard and obeyed; went straight 
at a stiff quickset hedge, which the mare 
cleared as if it were a toy hurdle. 

" Well done, brave old girl ! there's no 
one like you, none I " Mr. Alymer babbled, 
with glistening eyes. And who of us has 
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not at some time or other discovered the 
seventh wonder of the world in the animal 
to whom we owe infinite pleasure and 
gratitude ? 

" Got me safe through that nasty place, 
did you, where young Crowflier came on 
his head ? Carried me like a bird over that 
stile, which turned all the field, making 
me M. F. H., whips and field, all in one. 
Went gallantly at that rotten bank, when 
tired in all but heart ; and when you fell 
wouldn't kick me, though I lay jammed 
between your heels. All these services have 
given me such a regard for you, that I'll 
sell you at the end of the season for ten 
pounds more than I gave for you. Indeed, 
remembering your gallantry and talents, it 
should be twenty pounds ; or, if my wife 
makes a row at my parting with old Sam, 
I'll turn you out in a paddock, and cherish 
you in your old age. What if the wind 
seems imaccoimtably bleak after many years 
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of sheltered life ? What if the joints ache 
from rheumatism; the feet grow splayed 
from neglect ; the back raw with the flies, 
that exult in a well-bred coat ? What if 
the diet, which was strengthening and rich 
when it paid me to give it to you, has 
vanished, leaving in its place infinitesimal 
bites of herbage, with which to sustain 
the weakness of age ? What if your fine 
mane is thick with scurf— your sides scarred 
by the grip of the playful young colts, your 
companions? What of all this, if I can 
comfort myself for the terrorism exercised 
on me by my wife, by reflecting what a 
kind master I am to poor old Sam, who 
used to carry me so splendidly, and whose 
tail, when he is dead, shall wave amongst the 
trophies of our glorious hours together ? " 

But Mr. Alymer's mare would never meet 
with such a too common fate. Katty would 
live on the best until her master died, at 
which time she was to be shot. For, as he 
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had said in a testamentary letter—" I like 
my old mare too well to let her depend on 
any one's kindness but my own." 

As the tumult of the hunt died away, 
Mr. Alymer looked into his wife's eyes 
piteously. 

" They're all gone," he said, " even 
Katty; but the old man will nerer ride 
again ; never again. Nest ! " 

Nest stooping over his hand to clasp and 
kiss it, suddenly looked up with quivering 
face. 

'^ Where did you see the fox go, Ben? " 
she cried suddenly. 

As suddenly Mr. Alymer's hand made a 
perceptible movement. 

'^ There," he answered ; looking down 
he saw, with a strange mixture of terror 
and joy, that his forefinger was lifted to 
corroborate his words; saw this, and felt 
that his will had some power over his arm. 

" What is it. Nest, what does it mean ?" 

" It means — oh, Ben ! I do think and 
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hope it means, a step towards recovery. Can 

you bend the arm, Ben ? ^' 

" Yes, yes ! Oh, God be praised ! I can 
feel it once more. I know that I have an 

arm. Don't go, Nest ! I am so shaken ; so 

nervous with hope." 

" I'll be back in an instant," Nest said, 
with soft choked tones, and disappeared; 
then, presently, was at his side again, a 
wondOTing pair of blue eyes staring over 
her shoulder. She placed the babe gently 
in the circle of the father's arm. 

^^ You have never held him before," she 
cried, with tearful triumph ; ^' the first use 
you make of your arm shall be to nurse 
your son, Ben." And the quiet night 
darkened on their great content. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

^^ love's not time's fool." 

It is late in August, and it is rather more 
than two years since Nella Rolfe looked from 
her window, feeling as if her own hard re- 
solve was the stone which had crushed 
her heart to powder. 

They had not met again. ' ^ That is right, ' ' 
she said. But right was hard fare to live 
on, and turned life to petrifaction. Two 
summers and two winters had come and 
gone. She knew that much, and so did the 
sundial on the lawn ; also she read a good 
deal. She avoided poetry and read of facts. 
Poetry was instinct with passion and colour 
— ^to read a love verse of Browning's was to 
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feel the heart leap, and say, " He is here — 
my love, we shall touch hands directly." 
The rich suggestiveness of those human 
dramas made her monotony more intolerable, 
her future more bleak. 

Nest Alymer, who could divine another 
woman's feelings as aptly as her own little 
dog could unearth the bones his fellow- 
creatures had hidden, marvelled at Nella's 
constancy of idea. 

'' I never could manage not to be tired 
of an admirer in two months," she said. 
'^ What a sad thing it is for a woman to be 
brought up in that single-minded sort of 
way ! Instead of treasuring her heart like 
a rich wedding-cake, giving a piece here 
and there (and no man is worth more), she 
squanders it all in a lump. A woman who 
has been in love a few times knows how to 
equipoise men's value properly." 

"With whom are you measuring me 
now?" her husband asked blithely, and 
with no acid in his tone of jest. Little 
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Benjie had linked the pair in unalterable 
love and trust. 

" That is different," Nest answered, with 
her hand involuntarily caressing his. " We 
are one now ; but in truth, Ben, I think 
that if law did not bind people together 
they would feel as children do by dolls : — 
^Now, my dear, I've looked at your face 
until it has lost all entity. I've turned you 
inside out, and know every paper and rag 
you're composed of. Your voice has got 
squally (now don't make it worse by howl- 
ing), and I've seen a new doll at Cromer's. 
Her face is lovely. It is the exact opposite 
of what yours used to be — for I have no 
idea what it is like now. I do not know 
what is the quality of her paper and rags, 
but I dream that they are very superior. 
It is for your own sake I go. I cannot 
make you happy. I will always be your 
Mend. Heaven bless you.' " 

" I never wish for any other puppet. Nest. 
You suflBice me," Ben said tenderly. 
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" That is because you have me," Nest 
replied promptly. ^^You are by nature 
staid, and love the creature near to you; 
but most people hanker after the remoter 
charm. Eemember Shelley, who married in 
his second wife the woman of his passion, 
and then wrote his most exquisite poem on 
some one, who was certainly not Mary 
Godwin, whoever she might have been. 
Look at Byron leaving the Guiccoli for 
Greece, and calling his departure duty. / 
know it was ennuV^ 

'' Napoleon said the word impossible was 
not French, and I'm quite sure ennui is not 
English, and that no one mentally and 
physically healthy has any right to feel it," 
grumbled Mr. Alymer. " Nella Eolfe would 
do better to enjoy such blessings as she 
possesses, good health and a fine income, 
than to be perpetually staring at a ruin she 
can't rebuild. Poor thing ! " he added, with 
softening voice; '^it is a terrible fate. I 

VOL. III. c 
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wonder if there is no chance of Walter's 
recovery." 

Nest shook her head. "No chance, 
by the doctor's account. Fortunately his 
fancies are generally bright ones now, 
and his life, though it may be a long, 
need not be a painful one. It is hard on 
his wife, whom he will not admit to his 
sight; but it serves her right for having 
schemed to marry him," Nest added vir- 
tuously. 

" How do you know she did scheme ?" 

" By instinct," was the prompt answer. 

"You overshoot the mark, my dear," 
Ben said placidly, " as women of — ^ahem — 
your experience and training are apt to do. 
You don't understand, as you have just con- 
fessed, these one-idea'd natures. A country 
girl, bred in the silence of her own thoughts, 
is very diflferent from your town flocks, 
all standing a-tiptoe, and wran^ing like 
the cockatoos at the Zoo for the biggest 
morsel." 
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*^ Human nature, and above all woman 
nature," observed Nest sententiously, " was 
the same in E^en as it is in Belgravia. 
Not but what I will ask Mrs. Eolfe here, 
and do my best to amuse her. Although I 
shall never forgive her for having flung her- 
self at poor Walter's head when it wasn't 
strong enough to bear it, and so got the 
better of him." 

"She is your cousin now, and so you 
ought to make the best of her," Mr. Alymer 
said gravely. " Of course, in poor Walter's 
state, she does well to live quietly; but 
moping is not good for the moral health. 
I have a theory that a large acquaintance is 
an antidote against sin." 

" What can I do for her ? " Nest said^ 
with a pettish gesture. " I can't ' minister 
to a mind diseased,' Ben." 

"No, but you can ask her to dinner," 
Ben said prosaically. And having pre- 
scribed the Englishman's elixir for " all 
earthly ills," he concentrated his attention 
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oa the Times newspaper — a hint for silence 

which all good wives should take. 

« 

A few days later and Nest's summer 
guests began to arrive, and she bethought 
herself of her implied promise to her husband. 

'^ About this time everybody in town be- 
gins to look unwholesome, and those who 
can, follow the example of the geraniums 
iu their balconies, which have to be planted 
out in the country to regain colour and 
vitality/' she wrote to Nella. " Conse- 
quently, my dear Mrs. Eolfe, if you and 
your father will join my guests this week 
you will have the pleasure of hearing the 
freshest scandals and seeing the most faded 
toilettes of the season. You will meet 
Home old friends. Miss Carnegie and Miss 
Beton are here ; they desire to be kindly 
remembered to you. Lady Dionysia Erie 
is also expected, and a host of others." 

The sting lay in the postscript :— 

dit that our old friend Derrick Erie 
to be married." 
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That will bring her, Nest thought. " She 
will want to know what his bride is like." 
Nest wished iSfrs. Eolfe to come. By the 
time h^r visitors had been a few days in 
the house every one was tired of every 
one else, and confided the same (under a 
courteous seal of secrecy) to every one in 
turn. 

"Something fresh," was their cry, and 
Nella would be a novelty to the majority of 
them. 

" Quite a quiet party ; merely a few 
personal friends," Mrs. Alymer had assured 
Nella. 

The few friends numbered twelve, and 
consisted of Miss Carnegie, asked because 
she was beautiful ; Miss Seton, because she 
was talkative ; Mr. Icon, the artist, because 
he painted female heads exquisitely, and 
might introduce some of his fair friends 
into his great picture of "The Graces at 
their Toilettes " (the toilettes in the back- 
ground), which was to appear in next year's 



^ 
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Academy; Mr. Eufus, because he was a 
clever young writer and ultra-radical, 
whom it was thought advisable by some to 
coax, as timid folk do the dog they may 
have to pass in the dark. Then there was 
Colonel Busbie, a strict Conservative and 
disciplinarian, who delared that a universal 
conscription could alone preserve England's 
freedom; and Lady Comet, who was con- 
sidered fast — indeed, her friends had their 
hands up, only waiting for Sir Ainslie 
Comet to give the signal for a general ston- 
ing. This, at present, he obtusely omitted 
to do. They were disappointed, but con- 
soled themselves by eating his excellent 
dinners and pitying him behind his back. 
In attendance on Lady Comet was a pet 
dog, a pet Guardsman, and her husband. 
The dog had the best of it ; his mistress was 
really fond of him, and he possessed some 
original ideas. Sir Ainslie only had those 
his wife instilled into him ; and Mr. Hylas, 
of the Tepids, had none. He knew that the 
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Tepids were very superior to those " duffing 
Bapids/' and that the Eapids, in their turn, 
were of a higher class of Being than the 
" Liners, and that lot." Also he was aware 
that he was irresistible. But he had these 
sentiments on loan : — ^the first from his regi- 
ment; the second from those young ladies 
whose admiration for his future prospects 
(he was the only son of a rich parvenu) 
found expression in adoration for himself. 
Should he ever leave the Tepids and marry, 
these ideas would have to revert to his sue- 

» 

cesser. 

There was a little old Scotch peer who 
played the piano, and was given to wan- 
dering away from society into those myste- 
rious music-lands where hearts grow big 
and eyes fill with humid light from inex- 
plicable causes. 

"Who is that strumming away dismal 
little tunes on the piano?" young Hylas 
would ask, when an opening door admitted 
a bar of Lochaher between the rattle of the 
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billiard-balls and the conTalsiye hissing of 
soda water. 

"Oh, it's only old Lochfyne," was the 
slighting answer. 

Only old Lochlyne recapturing his youth 

with the love-ballad of "Blink o'er the 

bum," or soothing the terrors of futurity 

with Handel's pseans of hope. 

Mr. Hylas remarks " That he never — aw 

—does music or that sort of thing himself, 

but doesn't object to it when it's lively ;" 

and shouts out an entreaty to the musician 

to strike up the last new comic tune, of 

which he remembers neither words nor air, 

but knows that it is very jolly. 

Mr. Jules Gysart, an actor of repute as 

a light comedian, completed the number of 

Mrs. Alymer's guests. Mr. Gysart had 

played so many parts that mentally he was 

supple as his brethren in a lower walk of 

life — ^those contortionists whose mission in 

the world is to look at it through their legs. 

Natural tact more than supplied the place 
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of the social status which goes to form 
what is called a gentleman. And if Mr. 
Gysart could not help privately studying 
Captain Hylas as a good " Character Swell," 
he showed no sign of his purpose, only now 
and then regarding the officer with a pensive 
air, which rather flattered the latter. 

"Deuced clever fellar Gysart; always 
listens to what I've got to say." 

And Captain Hylas' s thoughts reverted 
with bitterness to his brother officers, who 

did not often so compliment him. 

# # # # # 

" It is a long time since we dined at the 
Limes," said Mr. Vere, settling himself in 
a cozy nook of his cozy brougham. " Eh, 
Nella?" 

" A long time," she echoed. " A life- 
time ago," she thought. 

"It was in Pasquinade's year. Dear 
me, how time flies, and what a lot of good 
horses have come and gone since then," Mr. 
Vere added sentimentally. 
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Time was flying blithely for Mr. Vere. 
Fortune had been, as he phrased it, at 
her ^^ womanish tricks," and had layished 
favours on him when he no longer sought 
them. 

" Time flies," 

His daughter looked at him with graye, 
contented eyes. She was glad to see him 
happy, with no heavier sigh on his lips than 
that gentle one he had just breathed, and 
which was given to the future of some 
Phoenix among thoroughbreds which might 
exist for a new generation of racing men. 

" I wonder if I gambled, or smoked, or 
drank, whether I could get out of this 
frozen-pond sort of life ?" she thought. 

The last two of the four years that seemed 
to Mr. Vere to have scrambled past him so 
gaily, had been for her all stagnation. She 
had studied, she had made holiday, she had 
smiled, danced, and wept; her outside life 
had fluctuated as any other's might have 
done ; but within her was petrifaction. She 
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could not escape from her thraldom. She 
was vexed with herself for its persistence — 
a mouse in a bowl, an eft in a frozen pool. 
She had np more strength nor freedom than 
these, she thought ; but she was becoming 
accustomed, if not resigned to, the monotony 
of her days when she received Mrs. Alymer's 
letter. 

" I thought I had forgotten," she cried to 
herself, as the tumult waxed greater in her 
thoughts. " I thought I was dead because 
I was numb." 

" Going to be married." She did not 
much believe that. He who had made part 
of her existence so long would surely not 
transfer all her old rights to another without 
giving her warning. She was too inex- 
perienced to know that while courtesy regu- 
lates nearly every mercantile transaction 
in life, men not unfrequently treat the 
women they have adored with less civility 
than they would show their club porters. 

But it would be better to go amongst 
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people who could tell her something of him, 
even such things as these, than to live 
any longer with this dead wall of silence 
between her days and his. Thick tears 
relieve a pressing sorrow, but who can 
guard against grief's refractions? You 
have forgotten grief awhile; you are pul- 
ling flowers, or singing a tune, or laughing 
with your friend, or running in the wind, 
and in a flash some one who is gone or dead 
stretches out quick arms and holds you. 
'^ Oh, come back and flll my life again ! " you 
cry in that heart- shudder, and lo, it is gone. 
It was a shadow of the past, just enough 
to make you moan for the substance, and 
the sickness of the blank it leaves is 
sorrow's acme. 

"Just one glimpse of him, then I will 
come back to my prison," reasoned Nella, 
when she accepted Mrs. Alymer's invitation. 
To hear his name-^that would not be much ; 
but a crumb is sweet to the famished, and 
she was so weary of her famine. 
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It was twiKght, and the road between 
Vere Court and the Limes had put off its 
work-a-day look and become dream-like — a 
vague roadway, wandering between two 
shadows. A grassy nook by the hedge-side 
was scarred by gipsy fires; a darkling 
wood showed a red hedge of sunset through 
its bars ; men slouching away from the 
weary fields, turned bleared, tired faces 
towards the occupants of Mr. Vere's carriage 
as it rolled swiftly by them ; a shepherd- 
lad was eating his supper-crust on a gate, a 
hungry-eyed vagrant slackening his pace 
near a turnip-field, while the clang clang of 
the Limes' dinner-bell found its echoes in 
hills beyond the deep woods and level sky- 
flames. 

Such was the scene, and Nella carried 
some of its suggestions with her to the rich 
man's dinner-table, where food was wasted in 
refinements and unconsumed for daintiness. 

" I flatter myself," Mr. Tere said, with a 
complacent glance at his daughter, ''that 
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you are very different from the shabby 
Cinderella whom those women flouted when 
last you met them. I shall enjoy to see 
them eyeing those pearls. I never saw a 
more beautiful necklace." 

Yes, she was different ; more beautiful by 
four of the loveliest years of a woman's life. 
She was dressed in perfect taste. The white 
sheen of her silk dress was dinuned by the 
faint shadows of rare lace. She had a 
necklet of pearls about her throat which 
were of infinite value. With a sudden 
glow in her dark eyes, she asked — 

" Do you reaUy think that to be principal 
doll in a fashion picture is everything ? " 

" It is always sweet to be first in every- 
thing," Mr. Vere said sententiously. He 
was in high spirits, proud of his daughter, 
content with himself. He had given no 
thought to the hungry beggar, or the ill-fed 
lad on the gate. He was too happy, now-a- 
days, to be observant of others' ills. 

Oh, to be foolish and blushing again, to 
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wear a shabby dress, and be oppressed by 
all those insolent faces, if only she might 
know the scent of a certain yellow rose, 
and the sweet brief greeting in that dusky 
corridor ! 

"I wonder if the China roses are in 
bloom still," she said half aloud, as the car- 
riage stopped at the door of the Limes. 

" I wonder if they still have their excel- 
lent French cook. He could do more than 
create a dish — ^he could create a taste," 
quoth Mr. Vere. 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 

JOURNEYS END IN LOVERS MEETING. 

The second dinner-bell had sounded, and its 
devotees were huddled in groups, in Mrs. 
Alymer's drawing-room, after the fashion of 
sheep that have not decided in which direc- 
tion to graze. Conversation was carried on 
in spasms. The evening was sultry. 

At an open window stood Lord Lochfyne, 
shrouded by the muslin curtains, and 
hearkening to a thrush praising life in the 
laurel glooms. Captain Hylas found a 
listener in Lady Comet. 

*^0f all the boring hours of the day, the 
hour before dinner is the greatest bore," he 
complained. " A man can't settle his mind 
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to anything when anything important is 
coming off, you know." 

Mr. Gysart looked critically at the win- 
dow, which jframed a dim picture of even- 
ing, in which a pale star was beginning to 
twinkle. 

"A pretty set scene," he thought, "but 
it wants a strong practical moon to throw 
out that group of firs." 

Mrs. Alymer entered the room, and the 
social jfrost thawed somewhat. Lady Comet 
withdrew the pretty foot, which had been 
tilted for effect on a hassock. Miss Car- 
negie moved her head jfrom its pose near 
Mr. Icon's. 

Both ladies looked askance at Nest, as our 
blue-jackets in the Crimea might have done 
at the Zouaves, who were confessedly so much 
their superiors in the art of peculation. 

Nest's face was troubled. She withdrew 
her husband from a group of men who had 
involuntarily drifted towards the fire-place, 
where they were trying not to look uncom- 
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fortable at the gilded mockeries of flames 
which filled its grate. 

"What is to be done, Ben ? " she whispered. 
"The Erles have sent an excuse. Lady 
Dionysia is ill, or ' something stupid of that 
sort, and they have sent Derrick — Major 

Erie—with their apologies. 

" Well ! " said Ben densely. 

" Don't you see how awkward it is ? It 
may be uncomfortable for Nella Kolfe, and 
it certainly will make an odd number at 
dmner." 

Her murmurs were silenced by Derrick's 
entrance. He came up to her and greeted 
her with such cordiality, that she gave a 
mollified glance at his handsome face. 

"Did you know you would meet Mr. 
Vere and his daughter here?" she asked 
curiously. She could not see his face — as 
she spoke, he moved back into the shadow 
of the window curtains. 

"Is it love, or hate, or sheer indifference?" 
mused Nest. " If he loves her still he will 
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do his best to torment her by flirting with 
Lady Comet. And if she cares for him she 
will pretend not to see it, but be frigidly 
polite to him." 

" You have got some, natives coming here 
to-night, haven't you?" drawled Captain 
Hylas. 

" The most unsophisticated creatures, 
Hylas," mocked Major Erie in his nook, 
for the two young officers were on terms of 
intimate dislike. " They will take your 
small talk for wit." 

"And Miss Carnegie's glass beads for 
diamonds," whispered Miss Seton, who 
rarely missed hitting an enemy, and was 
never known to spare a friend. 

"But who are these Veres?" persisted 
Captain Hylas. "/ have never heard of 
them." 

"That is because you only know history 
as far back as the date of your own name," 
Derrick said insolently. " The Veres are an 
old family." 
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" We don't go in for knowing history in 
the Tepids." 

"And history won't go in for knowing 
you ; so it's as broad as it is long," his 
tormentor said. 

Mr. Icon struck in with, " Is the lady 
pretty ? " 

This time a chorus of feminine voices 
answered, " Oh dear no ! " 

Then foUowed those qualifying remarks 
by which women seek to preserve their 
characters for amiability while they decry a 
rival. 

" Not bad eyes, but — ^very gauche^^ 
snapped Miss Seton. 

" I did not think anything of her eyes. 
Her figure was good; but no style," de- 
clared Miss Carnegie. 

"So dowdyish r— no accomplishments," 
they chimed together. 

Then Nest added the finishing touch of 
an artist :— 

"A nice little thing enough; \s\xi,what 
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poor Walter saw in her to induce him to 
many her ! " 

A slight shrug perfected Mrs. Alymer's 
meaning just as a servant announced — 

" Mrs. Eolfe and Mr. Vere." 

Every one was looking at them, although 
every one was too well bred — or shall I say 
too well varnished ? — ^to show the true vein 
of their thoughts. 

Mr. Gysart, who was a perfect analyst of 
social atmospheres, noted the effect of Nella's 
entrance, and cried softly, "A hit, by Jove !" 

Unaccomplished she might be, but that 
was the only imputation her entrance did 
not dispel. With a pang in their hearts 
the women owned to themselves that the 
queenly creature on the threshold gave the 
lie to their prologue of depreciation. Her 
pure-hued dress surpassed theirs for jfresh- 
ness and taste as completely as her young 
beauty outshone their charms, which, like 
old shop-ware, bore the unmistakable air 
of having been on view for a long period. 
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" You said she was dowdy," grumbled 
Lady Comet to Miss Seton. " I believe 
Worth himself composed that toilette ; and 
did you ever see such pearls ? " 

Meanwhile her old acquaintances were 
prepared to welcome Nella with every ap- 
pearance of cordiality. It would have been 
impolite to stare down their hostess's kins- 
woman, the wealthy Mrs. Kolfe. It was 
impossible for them to stare down a yoimg 
woman whose noble throat and bust were 
decked with jewels more precious than all 
their own put together. So it was ^^ Dear 
Mrs. Eolfe, so charmed to renew our ac- 
quaintance ; don't you remember me ? " 
Nella bowed slightly to Miss Seton, who 
had only attempted to ride over her ; but 
she utterly ignored Miss Carnegie, who had 
once flirted with Derrick. Her eyes put 
off their coldness for Mr. Alymer. 

" It is a great pleasure to see you quite 
well again," she said. 

" My dear," whispered Mr. Alymer, 
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" Major Erie is here ; now pray don't let 
it spoil your dinner." 

For an instant to draw a breath, seemed 
impossible, and yet she felt stifled ; her face 
quivered like a stream troubled by its under- 
current. Then she met Miss Seton's peer- 
ing black eyes, and became impassive. 

I^est cast a rapid glance at her guests. 
"No help for it," she muttered with annoy- 
ance; and Major Erie was presently sum- 
moned to take Mrs. Eolfe down to dinner. 
Derrick came out of the shadow and offered 
his arm with grave politeness to Nella, 
saying something about the pleasure of 
renewing his old acquaintance with Mrs. 
Eolfe — " his old acquaintance !" 

The proud-eyed woman, whose jewelled 
wrist clasped his arm sKgMy, asked herself 
which was the dream — ^then or now ? Had 
his hand ever touched hers more tenderly ? 
Had that cold face ever been pale and tear- 
wet for love of her? Memory had never 
reproduced him with this set manner and 
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formal tone. As boy and girl they were igno- 
rant of these grand airs. As lovers they had 
loved too well to quarrel, excepting fiercely 
and unconventionally. When they had last 
parted he had had a lover's plea in his 
eyes ; for two slow years she had dreamt 
of, and being consoled by, that unspoken 
entreaty. What was he now, then? A 
common acquaintance ! — some one to whom 
she must bow and smile at parting as at 
meeting — a hard task, when your whole 
existence seems to be going away with the 
absentee. The man who had been mixing 
with the world, and was an adept at all 
the social trickeries which so often do duty 
for moraUty, understood and accepted his 
outward estrangement jfrom Walter Eolfe's 
wife. The woman, firm in her heart to 
resist evil, had not realised this aspect of 
their separation. A sensitive nature shrinks 
like the mimosa out of all proportion to the 
wound received. Derrick's composure made 
her frigid. Mrs. Alymer, looking at the 
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handsome pair, noted their averted eyes and 
cold tones, and shook her head. 

^^ Their maimer was perfect. A man 
should always look at his neighbour's wife 
like that," simple Ben said afterwards. - 

" As I have sown my wild oats, I don't 
mind telling you," quoth world -learned 
Nest, "that when a man dorCt look at his 
neighbour's wife like that, he is generally 
thinking of her more than is good for that 
neighbour." 

Meanwhile, book-learned Nella was 
thinking, "I am nothing to him;" then 
she swiftly argued the matter out with 
herself, " It is best, and will make it easier 
for Me to «ght the part. I wiU b, as 'm- 
different as himself. He must not guess 
how his hold on me has eaten into my life." 

To show her indifference, she gave 
especial attention to her other neighbour 
at dinner. Sir Ainsley Comet, who, after 
a scared glance or two at his wife, took 
heart to enjoy the rare attention of a young 
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and beautiful woman. Since his marriage 
he had known nothing like it, the fair 
fishers of men being given to flinging away 
their pretty nets when the spoil is safely 
landed. 

When the ladies withdrew to the drawing- 
room, Nella was made the centre of a 
flounced throng. Miss Seton selected the 
most comfortable arm-chair for her use; 
Miss Carnegie begged for a nearer inspec- 
tion of that " heavenly black pearl ;" Lady 
Comet asked if she did not find it " slow " 
at Vere, and offered her the use of her box 
for the next Ascot Cup day. 

" Or if you want to see real racing, you 
had better go in for some of the early 
Spring meetings at Newmarket. I could 
put you on to a good thing or two," she 
added confidentially. 

Nella, who bore the stranger no grudge, 
answered mildly that " she knew nothing 
about racing." 

" She will let you in if you don't take 
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care," warned Miss Seton, in an undertone. 
^' She has dropped a lot of money herself." 

Nella learned from this disjointed chat 
of her companions that Lady Comet spoke 
of eminent jockeys more reverently than 
of church dignitaries ; that she kept a 
''book/' and was confident of making her 
fortune by the prowess of a certain promis- 
ing two-year-old. 

Nella looked at her with wonder, but 
expressed none. Her former experience 
at the Limes had taught her that to ex- 
press surprise at vice or folly was worse 
than being vicious or foolish; it was ill- 
bred. 

" I thought eflEbrts were being made to 
stop gambling on the turf," she said. 

'* Oh, yes, among the lower classes," 
Lady Comet said hastily ; " that is quite 
right and proper. Of course that does not 
apply to us." 

"How wise of the Legislature not to 
insist on our morality," mocked Nest. 
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" They temper their exactions to the capa- 
bilities of each class. Mrs. Kolfe, my dear, 
will you give us some music ?" 

A chorus of eager solicitations seconded 
her appeal. 

" Shall I sing you my one song now?'^ 
Nella asked demurely of her kinswoman; 
" if only to reward you for not having 
demanded it the last time I dined here." 

^^ Anything you sing is sure to give us 
pleasure," Nest said confusedly, and recall- 
ing to her mind an old proverb— 

** The heart hurt young, is hurt for long. 

Kepressing the most charmingly insolent 
suspicion of a yawn on her red Ups, NeUa 
swept to the piano, every movement of her 
robe followed by admiring eyes. Any 
tribute her companions had refused the 
woman in years since was now paid two- 
fold to her toilette. 

A new and disagreeable surprise awaited 
them. They were quite prepared to say, 
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"How sweet!" had she moaned out any 
of the little ballads popular in modem 
drawing-rooms. Miss Seton herself often 
averred in husky tones that she could not 
" Sing the old songs now ; " and Miss Car- 
negie was given to wail that she was 
"Weary of waiting — so weary," without 
producing any visible effect on him for 
whom she wearied; but they had not 
imagined that the new guest had the power 
of revelling in the labyrinths of an Italian 
bravura. Her voice, flexible as brilliant, 
darted at high notes sudden but sure as a 
bird's flight, rippled down the scales again 
with exquisite precision, and finished with 
a brilliant shake, mimicked by soft echoes. 
To hear her was to think of lonely fields 
and a lark's song dying in the blue silence 
overhead. 

Her companions were dumbfounded, and 
could only utter a very faint " Thank you " 
when she had finished. Miss Carnegie said 
sulkily — 
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" I thought you did not sing, Mrs. Eolfe. 
For my part I prefer English songs." 

"Do yon?" Mrs. Eolfe said sweetly. 
"Then I will sing yon one." 

The beauty somewhat ungraciously offered 
her a music-book, which Nella put aside 
after a slight glance at its contents. 

" I do not care for this sugar-candy class 
of music," she began. "Oh, I beg your 
pardon, Miss Carnegie; I did not before 
see your name on the cover." The truth 
being that the sense of utter division from 
Derrick increased Nella's distaste for her 
old rival. 

From a few rich chords of prelude, her 
fingers strayed into that air so pathetically 
lovely, to which Moore has wedded kindred 
words — 

'^By the Feal's wave benighted, 
No star in the skies, 
To thy door, by love lighted, 
I first saw those eyes." 

She forgot to sing for effect, the power of 
the words and air led her away from herself 
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to that indefinite self which dwells in ab- 
stractions. Presently the men of the party 
entered the room. Nella could not see them 
from where she sat, and Lord Lochfyne 
lifted up a . hand which entreated silence 
from his companions. Miss Carnegie and 
Miss Seton tried to set up a gentle buzz of 
conversation, but that voice of the freshest 
sweetness pealing through the large saloon 
defied their attempt to mar it. 

<< Some voice whispered o'er mOi 
As the threshold I crost. 
There is ruin before thee, 
If thon loVst thou art lost. 

" Love came and brought sorrow 
Too soon in his train, 
• Yet so sweet that to-morrow 
'Twere welcome again ; 
Though misery's full measure 

My portion should be, 
I would drink it with pleasure 
If poured out by thee." 

The earnest passion of her tones was still 
thrilling her listeners, when her eyes sud- 
denly met those of Derrick Erie, and she 
paused — 
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^^ I am tired," she said, in answer to Lord 
Lochfyne's entreaty that she would finish 
the song. ^' I have sung enough." 

'^ Quite enough, if you meant what you 
sung. Enough to make me happy," mur- 
mured a well-known voice in her ear. 

Presently, under cover of some lively old 
English dance tunes, which she played at Mr. 
Alymer's request, the voice spoke again — 

^^ I am so tired of being unhappy, Nella." 

She was sUent 

^^Do you think there is such a one — 
above all, such a woman — a woman who 
would not let his faults part her from a 
man — who would rather take him with 
^ misery's full measure ' than happiness 
with any other?" 

She was still silent, answering him neither 
by word nor glance. He went on bitterly — 

'' Of course not ! You love a man for 
what you fancy him to be ; you create a 
spotless ideal ; you make no allowance for 
a life and physique essentially different to 
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your own. He must love you devotedly, this 
feminine transfiguration of the real mortal. 
He must dote on you as only a mortal man 
can ; but in all other relations of life he 
must be colourless as an angel. When he 
fails, how selfish you are in your anger. How 
unforgiving. NeUa, have you forgiven me ?» 

" You know it ! " she muttered huskily. 
" Why ask me when you know it ?" 

The music ceased. 

He said aloud, ^^ You must have studied 
music much during the last few years, Mrs. 
Eolfe." 

^^I have had little else to do," she said 
sadly. *^And you— how have you passed 
your time?" 

Derrick looked confused. 

"In trying to kill it," he said lightly, 
" which is in fact a species of suicide." 

" I had heard," said Nella in a low voice, 
and not looking at him, "that you were 
going to be married." 

"One of my mother's canards. She 
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always spreads such when I am going to 
stay at a country house with ineligible 
women." 

'' Then it is not true ?" 

" No. I am not so devoted to my male 
Mends as to marry," he scud with scorn. 
Seeing her look of perplexity, he added 
hastily, " I beg your pardon, I should not 
have said that to you. Miss Seton would 
have understood me. You reckon turtle- 
doves amongst your Mends, and are not 
accustomed to watch marital faithfuhiess as 
it exhibits itself in the ^ best circles.'" 

She was not listening to him. She was 
trying not to show her gladness in h^ face. 
She had always told herself that it would 
be well for him to marry and be at ease. 
Theoretically she had often given her consent 
to his wedding some woman whom she 
hoped might be good, though she could not 
bring herself to hope she would be beautiful. 
Practically she could not forbear to eiidt in 
his isolation. 
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. They had no farther talk at present. He 
was too wise, and she too shy, to wish to 
draw attention on themselves. But when 
they parted that night he found an op- 
portunity of putting on her cloak, and 
whispering into her ear some of those 
last words which are so often the anchor 
by which lovers secure the prize of re- 
union. 

"I ask a great favour. You will not 
continue to cut me as you have done. How 
have I deserved it ? Why should we not 
meet as Mends ? " 

"As friends," she said mechanically, as 
their hands touched, and their eyes met. 

"Always charmed to see you, Erie," 
cried urbane Mr. Vere, as he hurried his 
daughter to the carriage. " Why don't you 
look us up sometimes ? " 

"Thank you, I will," Major Erie said 
gratefully. " I will call before I leave the 
limes." 

But before he left the Limes he received 
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a note from Nella, saying that she was ill. 
Not seriously, but sufficiently so to induce 
her to seek change of air. She and her 
father would have left Vere by the time 
Derrick received her note. 

With an ugly oath, Derrick cried, *^I 
will follow her." 

If he had loved her with a tenderer and 
more chivalrous passion in the old days, his 
feeling for her now grew to the intensity of 
a mania. He had spent the interval of their 
separation in trying to persuade himself that 
he could love other women as well as he had 
once loved this one. He had grown to 
believe that thes^ were at least more worthy 
of passion than the untrained country recluse 
who had bewitched his boyhood. He came 
back to find her the centre of adiiiiration — 
more lovely and more cultured than any of 
those about her. There was a deeper fire 
in her eyes than of old. Her arms were 
rounder. How he had longed to kiss the 
one which had rested on his arm on that 
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night when his manner had extorted Ben 
Alymer's admiration. 

To call out the love in her eyes which 
might yet be there for him, he would gladly 
have sacrificed every meaner pleasure 
he had known since they parted. Thinking 
in this wise, and stung by her avoidance, 
he could not rest at the Limes. He was 
possessed by a fever of irritation. Every- 
thing and every one jarred upon him. He 
only became genial again on the last day 
of his visit 

"Where are you going?" Nest asked, 
piqued by his evident relief at getting 
away. The little lady retained just so much 
hankering towards flirtation as the cat- 
princess may have had for a noise behind 
the wainscot. 

"To London," Derrick said briefly, and 
to London he went. He said nothing of his 
intention of going on to Broadstairs, at 
which place he had ascertained Mrs. Bolfe 
wa. staying. ' 




CHAPTEE XXXVI. 



MR. verb's duty to HIMSELF. 



" Change of scene " is not so good a recipe 
for a troubled spirit as doctors are apt to 
imagine. Ghrow huffed with your sweet- 
heart, fond lover, and take yourself off to 
the Continent by way of reprisal. See how 
the provoking minx's face obtrudes itself at 
every turn of the way. You awake with a 
jump at the station, to hear the pet name by 
which she calls you mysteriously blended 
with the railway guard's demand for your 
ticket. You look at fine views with a heavy 
heart, and novelty itself is dull. In your 
old familiar haunts in town you had many 
interests, which prevented your being 
utterly absorbed by her image. Now she 
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has her revenge. You are away from your 
dub and your newspaper — ^from your chums 
and your amusements. Now those mild dis- 
tractions are lost, she usurps their place, and 
is in everything— everywhere. You may sue- 
ceed in running away from yonr tradesmen ; 
you may show your heels to a herd of bid- 
locks, or an enemy in battle ; but the woman 
of whom you are not yet weary, who still 
possesses the charm of a future for you, to 
fly from her is but to show impatience with 
a tangled skein. The more haste the 
stronger grow the toils. 

With women the remedy of " change " 
is even a greater failure. Their lives are 
made up of minutise; everything is trifling 
about them, excepting their capability of 
suffering pain, and fresh scenes can bring 
them no excitement strong enough to stifle 
it. Transpligmtation more often robs their 
day of variety than adds to it. 

In a little white house remote from the 
town, which, in the dusk, or at a distance. 
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looked as if it were a roc's egg dropped in 
a high ledge of the cliff, Nella had taken 
up her abode. She had sought change for 
her mental health's sake. She was in the 
midst of unfamiliar scenes, and with no 
interests to occupy her. At home she was 
worried by Dora and the old servants, and 
subject to the importunities of the poor and 
of her pet animals. Here she could only 
watch the changes in the sea's face, or 
drive through harvest fields haunted by its 
undertone. 

Try and forget your heart's desire, as you 
lounge on a warm shore side, with your face 
smitten by spray and sea-weed. Before you 
is a big thought, but love permeates it. The 
waves carry your soul to their dimmest, 
furthest edge, until in the mystery of dis- 
tance you greet your lover once more. The 
waves roll back to your feet hints of that 
dear otherwhere. Hope is in their salt 
taste ; the heart stirs freshly at the sound of 
their leap. 
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" I go to seek," ebbs out with the tide. 

" I live to win," comes back with it. 

Trying not to think of Derrick, to forget 
the ferewell clasp which yet seemed to be 
about her hand, and to n^ down her 
thoughts to the dead level of her existence, 
Nella spent two or three lonely, brooding 
days in the house on the cliff. Everything 
was brooding even to stupor. The ships 
were becalmed, the waves merely winked, 
the grass was motionless. To write a 
pjx)sy letter to Dora, and to wonder why 
Mr. Vere had not returned to see her, as he 
had promised to do, constituted her sole 
amusement. Her landlady, a kindly old 
woman, whose cheeks had been bitten by 
the sea-winds' teeth to a constant red, sug- 
gested that a walk in the town might divert 
the young lady. 

But Nella did not care to face strangers. 
The world's most ancient friend and enemy 
was opposite to her, and its voice, whether 
in wrath or play, was an ever novel mystery. 
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One day she was surprised by the unex- 
pected appearance of her father. He came 
without notice^ was m^usually kind and at- 
tentive to her for a whole evening, and at its 
close asked her if he might draw on her for 
a little money. She begged him to accept 
afl much as he required, and out of deference 
to her wishes he consented to double the 
amount of the sum he proposed to borrow* 
He then dismissed her to bed somewhat 
hastily, in favour of his cigar and glass of 
brandy and water. The next morning he 
went up to town by an express train, saying 
that he would return and fetch her home in 
a few days' time, unless anything unforeseen 
occurred to detain him. 

On the morning she expected him to 
arrive Nella gave a sigh of relief, as she 
took what she believed was her ferewell gaze 
of the sea. She was weary of the pulseless 
glaring hours. ^^ I'm sick of your great 
blue faces," she said, apostrophising earth 
and ocean. ^^To hear the ruffle of leaves 
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and the song of birds in the shadows will 
be pleasant. By to-morrow night you shall 
be nothing worse than a bad dream to 
me." 

She went back to the house with a brighter 
face than she had worn since she had made 
the sacrifice which was so palling on her. 
The landlady met her on the threshold with 
a letter. Small excitements were so rare in 
this quiet spot, that the arrival of a letter 
for any member of the conmiimity was con- 
sidered a legitimate subject for all to take 
an interest in. 

" Then he is not coming," Nella said half 
aloud, in her disappointment, as she recog- 
nised her father's handwriting. She sat down 
to read her letter with a resentful feeling 
towards the clock which ticked on the wall, 
the bluebottle buzzing at the pane, and the 
delf shepherdess attitudinising at a com- 
panion shepherd on the mantel-piece. She 
must hear and see them for at least another 
day, she feared. 
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"Mt deab Nella," her fether wrote, 
"after all I have gone through for my 
children, I hope they will not grudge me a 
little rest and happiness in my old age ; but 
I shall not be surprised at their resenting 
the step I am about to take, for all young 
people are selfish, and think that parents 
are only meant to serve as their stepping- 
stones to fortune. That they should love 
their children, appears to the latter to be 
only right and proper. That they should 
love any one else, monstrous and indecent 
I feel it to be a duty I owe to myself not to 
let any parental weakness persuade me into 
sacrificing my remaining years of life to the 
egotism of my fiimily. In my latter days 
I am a cipher amongst you. Dora thinks 
infinitely more of Mr. Chaunter's comforts 
than she ever did of mine. Frequently, 
indeed, I have observed that she has wished 
me to spoil my own dinner by waiting for 
him when he has been late — a convincing 
proof that the instincts of Began and 
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Goneril are not obsolete. Max and Gilbert 
have been a heavy call on. my purse ever 
since they were bom, and now, on the rare 
occasions they honour me with their pre- 
sence, they continue to read my Times before 
I do, to usurp my easy chair, and only 
resign it with a laboured apology (which 
bores me more than a cane-bottomed seat 
would). They dictate to me on every 
imaginable subject, more especially on the 
degree of expenditure they consider me 
bound to lavish on them. I love my^ sons, 
of course, and no doubt they love me, but 
they will bear my death without any rebel- 
lious murmurs at the will of Providence ; 
and I do not regard their absence in the 
light of an irrevocable misfortune. 

" I have no wish to reproach you, Nella. 
Had matters turned out differently, and you 
had been able, with your poor husband, to 
take your proper place in the world, I do 
not doubt but that I should have found your 
town house as comfortable a resort as 9. 
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tender father, fond of society, could have 
desired. I had hoped to have revelled in 
my daughter's home in the best wine, the 
best cooking, the best billiard-table, and the 
Lest stud in England. All these hopes are 
dashed — and — I mean no unkindness — ^but 
you must confess that you have not been a 
cheerful companion to me for these last four 
years. Also, with the best intentions, you are 
not able to touch sufficient of your fortune 
to keep me in funds. I have not been fortu- 
nate of late. With a perseverance worthy 
of a better cause every horse loses which 
I back. I have determined to put my money 
on something a trifle less insecure— ^'.^., a 
woman— in other words, I am going to be 
married. The lady is wealthy, and a widow. 
As we have both of us already known the 
trials and disappointments of wedded life, it 
it is to be expected that we shall be blessed 
in our union, as those who expecting no- 
thing are not disappointed. We do not 
propose to go to Vere for some time, as 
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Mrs. Minching has a horror of the country, 
which she regards as being unwholesome 
and melancholy. We shall be married 
quietly, and shall spend the winter abroad. 
Your cheque was of the greatest service, as 
without it I could not have provided the 
special licence, which is to make me one 
with the woman I adore. 

" Your affectionate father, 

" GiLBEET Veee. 

"P.S.— She has £8,000 a-year, and we 
are going to buy a son of Beadsman, who 
is entered for the next Derby. Dora and her 
husband are coming down to you for change 
of air, and you can return to Vere with them, 
as my time is necessarily much occupied." 

Angry incredulity was Nella's first feel- 
ing. Her father must be mad to play such a 
senseless joke upon her. Then she re-read 
the letter, and rapidly coupled its informa- 
tion with various items of intelligence Dora 
had supplied her with from time to time 
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eonceming her father's intimacy at a com- 
fortable little house in Bruton Street, occu- 
pied by the widow of a man who had made 
his money on the turf — a man whom death 
alone could make respectable. Her face 
grew white with agitation. 

^^ Then it is true ! '' she cried aghast. 
"Oh, mother — ^mother!" 

The landlady, perceiving that Nella was no 
longer engaged in the perusal of her letter, 
stepped brisHy forward- 

"Then you will want some dinner to- 
night, mum ? " 

" No ! he was not coming to-night," 
Nella said gloomily. " She did not care 
what she had for dinner." 

She took up her hat and shawl, and 
walked down again to the shore with despe- 
rate haste, though seeking no especial goal. 
She was shaken with grief and mortification. 
" What is there for me now ?," she thought. 
"EvenVere is gone from me." The dear old 
home which had known her blithest and 
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bitterest days. How could she endure to 
see a stranger there — ^a woman whose very 
presence would be a desecration of the past, 
and an irritation in the present. 

" All is gone ! all is gone!" she repeated 
sadly. 

Staring moodily seaward, with eyes dim- 
med by tears, her thoughts a mist in which 
sorrow loomed darkly, she did not observe 
that any one was near her. The echoless 
sands gave no notice of footsteps, and it 
was not until a shadow suddenly darkened 
the sheen of the spot where she stood that 
she turned round, and found herself face to 
face with Derrick Erie. 

" I hope I have not startled you," he said 
rapidly — ^^ that you are not angry with me 
for coming here. It was by the merest 
chance" — (Oh, Derrick!) — "I found out you 
were here. I am staying at the town for 
change of air. I am ill." (This was not 
strictly true, but he looked haggard and 
pale enough to bear out his assertion.) 

VOL. in. F 
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He paused here. He knew enough of 

women and of their generosity in trifles to be 
able to calculate the effect of his last words. 

A quick look of concern was flashed up 
at him from the brown eyes which had 
hitherto been cast down. 

" I shall not stay here long ; not long enough 
to strain your patience, ' ' he continued. * ^ My 
yacht is coming round to fetch me away 
in a few days. Meanwhile, will you be 
kind, and let me walk in this direction some- 
times ? I am so dull in the town yonder, 
not knowing a soul. You promised you 
would not cut me. You said we might meet 
as friends." 

She hesitated. 

" At all events, let me come to-morrow, 
and have a chat about old times. I declare," 
he added, looking down with an amused 
expression at the respective lengths of their 
shadows on the sands, " I do believe you 
are grown." 

His sudden gaiety was infectious, and 
was better calculated to dispel her fears 
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than the too earnest manner of his first 
greeting. 

^* You don't object " (catching up a hand- 
ful of pebbles) " to my playing ducks and 
dr^es in your company ?" Glancing round, 
he saw a smile lurking in her lip's curl. 
" Then you are not angry with me, and I 
may stay here for the present ?" 

"For the present,"' she echoed softly, 
casting a pebble after his, which fell igno- 
miniously short of its destination. 

"Miss Beton may say what she likes; 
women may . get the suffirage, and all that, 
but they will never be able to throw stones," 
quoth Derrick pityingly. 

His manner was unconscious, his tone 
light, his^ eyes gay and unremembering. 

"There cannot be much harm in seeing 
him now," she said, half sighing to herself, 
when they had parted that afternoon. She 
despatched two telegraphic messages. One 
was to Dora, l^egging her and Mr. Chaunter 
to come at once ,and take her away ; the 
other to Walter Eolfe's medical attendant, 
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asking him to let her know if she conld be 
of any service to her husband-if tiiere 
was any chance of his tolerating her pre- 
sence if she went to him. 

Early the next morning she received 
answers to both her messages. 

Dora's ran thus : " Yes ; — ^as soon as baby 
has out his tooth." 

The doctor's was even more concise: "Not 
to be thought of." 

" No one seems to want me ! " thought 
Nella ruefully. Then, looking through the 
sickly scarlet geraniums that barred out the 
blue sea square at the window, she saw a 
solitary figure lounging on a distant shelf of 
sand. "He is expecting me. I must go 
and see him just once more," she said. 

Now the first time since she had been 
there, she looked at herself in the mirror, 
which gesture of vanity revealed to her a 
face which might have served as a model 
for the " nut-brown maid " in all excepting 
the skin, which was most bloomingly fair. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

WHAT FRIENDSHIP ENDED IN. 

** Will ye e'er pardon the high fa.vlt 
Which love has garred me do P " 

^* Nella, I am going away to-morrow." 

For some days past lie had played at 
friendship and deoonm with the woman he 
loved with a snjficiently good grace. For 
some days past she had played with danger, 
growing each hour more blind to its pre- 
sence. 

To-day they were sitting side by side on a 
warm slope of shingle. To spectators they 
seemed mere smmaer-day idlers, with lazy 
eyes, half-closed in face of the great glare 
of sun and sea ; and listless fingers plucking 
at the pebbles. 
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"Going!" she echoed, and her hands 
hecame still. There was silence, and she 
thought the waves seemed hushed and the 
sun veiled. Our briefest word sometimes 
tells our longest history. She said nothing 
more; but she seemed to hear that word 
sighed over and over again in the waves' 
refrain. 

" Once before I came to bid you good- 
bye," he said musingly. " Do you remember 
it?" 

Her hand dropped its toys of weed and 
stone, and crept near his palm. 

"Don't touch me," he said quickly; "I 
can't bear it* You don't understand," he 
went on, vexed at the rebuffed look ii;i her 
eyes. "Men are not like pet dogs, to be 
soothed with a benevolent pat which means 
nothing. Your touch fevers me. But I see 
you do remember; and do you remember 
what that hour felt like ? " 

" It was all very fresh, very damp, very 
young," Nella said. " It rained and blew ; 
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we cried and loved each other, defiiaat of 
rheumatism. We felt helpless, like stupid 
flies caught by an unexpected agony. We 
called the foe circumstance ; but it was your 
mother who meshed us, keeping demurely 
in the background till the disagreeable 
buzzing was over. We were two children ; 
we believed not only in each other, but in 
ourselves. I cried myself to sleep for several 
nights afterwards; while you smoked an 
inordinate number of cigars all the early 
part of the voyage out, felt ill and dull, and 
called the sensation * Nella.' " 

"I sicken far more of my life now," 
Derrick said moodily. " I keep away from 
you, and I stagnate ; I come to you, and am 
irritated to agony. To waste one's eyes in 
unsatisfied longing for the woman one loves, 
to starve all the days and be haunted by 
the memory of one's famine all the nights — 
that's my complaint, and I call it ^Nella.' 
Oh, child ! fancy the damnation of a life of 
half-glimpses of that one most covets ! " 
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"Why do you covet me?" she said 
sadly. " I am not worthy it, and the 
world is thick with prizes. Go and seek 
another." 

"Donbtless, when I'm older, I shan't 
covet you or any other luxury to a painfiil 
degree. Our sex waste their passions in use. 
I see men of forty who have tasted every 
specimen of life's pleasures to the extinction 
of their palates ; then they fell in love with 
themselves, and call it * philosophy.' A 
man who would not walk all through a 
winter night to get a touch of a woman's 
fingers has outUved himself. Nella,whydid 
you make me come here ? " 

" I don't ask you," she faltered. " I call 
you sometimes in my sleep, I think; for 
I wake up with my lips forming your name. 
But in the day, I know, you had best keep 
away. When two people have been to each 
other what we have been, they should meet 
for ever or not at all." 

"You did not ask me to come," he 
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echoed, with a break in his voice ; " but 
oh, Nella, I'm hunted here, I'm driven by 
my own heart, by my mempry, by aU my 
faculties. I tried to settle away from you ; 
I tried to forget you, and learn the bru- 
talising creed that one woman's worth is as 
another's. Whoso believes that, has for- 
gotten his first love — she who made every 
woman's face seem pure. I meet plenty of 
caricatures of your sex, with prettier feces 
than yours, Nella, and I like them well 
enough until they laugh. There is a laugh 
of the gaslights, and a laugh which has a 
ruffle of the wood-stream in it. It was the 
memory of your voice that sickened me of 
one I heard the day before I came here ; I 
was drawn down here by that memory, and 

now ?" 

** It's the old story," she said sadly ; "for 

honour's sake — ^for both our sakes — ^you must 
go back." 

"Is life long enough for honour when 
honour spoils life? Is that phantom to 
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snatcli food from our lips and sleep from our 
lids, and suck joy from our hearts ? " 

" We should wear our lives heavily with- 
out it, I fancy," she said mournfully. 
"Where are you going, and when. Der- 
rick?" 

" I am going to South America. When a 
man, with no profession, not too largely 
gifted with intellectual faculties, gets heart- 
sore, he either drinks himself silly, or takes 
to sport in a violent, mediumless fashion. 
If it were the hunting-season, I dare say 
I should comfort myself with nasty fences. 
The field would call it ^ going straight ; ' I 
should call it ' Nella.' " He added, under 
his breath — " I hate you sometimes for 
making me love you to such a degree of 
pain." 

He looked at her with an angry glow in 
his eyes, as she rose and held out her hand. 

" Why are you going ? " he demanded. 

'^ TaUdng won't help it," she said sadly; 
" and the sweetness of every moment I pass 
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with you now will turn bitter to-night, 
when you are gone, and I lie awake with 
nothing but a grey line of sea and a window 
frame of bleak stars to stare at. 

" Nella " (plucking at her sleeve to detain 
her), "I can't talk to you here ; to have to 
bow and smirk at the passers-by — ^to give 
out pretty flowers of speech and looks when 
one feels uprooted — it is too hard. Let us 
have a row — ^the sea is like glass. The 
future will be starved enough ; don't grudge 
me a few rich moments now. Heaven knows, 
I shall want a few pleasant memories in my 
new life." 

She doubted; he flung away her hand 
petulantly. " These women outdo Shylock," 
he sneered ; " they take a man's life-blood, 
and give blanks in exchange." 

" I will come," she cried ; " but. Derrick, 
is it right ? "^ 

"No, I do not think it is right," he 
answered, still ruffled. "It is right that 
you should walk up and down that prome- 
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nade in the town yonder on Sunday after- 
noon, and stare at the passers-by in an irre- 
proachable bonnet. It is right that you 
should attend morning service, and pray for 
all miserable sinners, especially such as are 
women prettier and better dressed than 
yourself. It is right that you and the man 
who loves you should sit through life cold 
and separate as the stone figures that kneel 
each side of a tombstone ; and it is not right 
that you should give a poor devil a grain of 
comfort, that may ease his torture — o. sweet 
«vo«r L Up, ly remember in their long 
drought hereafter. It is right that you should 
on this day of grace walk, with a Sunday 
step and a Sunday face among the crowd, 
where the church bells clang, amidst the 
hum of scandal and rustle of silks ; but it 
isn't right that you and I should bask in 
that sunline yonder, and speak our last 
words with the peace of solitude about us. 
Be it so ; you have added another ' nay ' 
to the list of your repentances. Now I bow 
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and bid you good-bye, as any other ac- 
quaintance might do." 

" *Tea' more commonly heads the woman's 
list, I fancy," she muttered ; but looking at 
his face, and remembering that after this 
day she might see it no more, she asked 
herself whether to-morrow would not be 
intolerably sore, without the additional ache 
of his parting frown. 

"Do not be so bitter," she said meekly. 
** I am coming with you. Derrick ; but it is, 
it must be, for the last time." 

His face brightened, and they walked 
down to the boat which he had engaged for 
his daily use — she silent, not daring to 
thinlr ; he sileut, but full of thought. 

" The last time ! " he said inwardly ; " to 
how many dramas have those words been 
the prologue ? " 

" Eest a little," she said presently, her 
little fingers skimming an instant over his 
strong bared arms, and the arms relaxed 
and obeyed the speU of her touch. 
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"Don't you like it?" lie asked. No 
shadow on his face now ; it was a-glow with 
sunshine and fresh sea-breaths. It was an 
hour for dreamy questions and irrelevant 
answers. They were as two butterflies 
poised on the windy blossoms of the waves, 
with no thought but to tremble and bask. 

" I don't see you, Derrick," she said 
dreamily ; " I have half closed my lids, and 
only let in two long blue ridges of sea and 
sky. The glimmer of cliff and town comes 
between them. Shall I tell you of a subtle 
delight ? It is to be young and day-dream, 
with a hand clasped in a palm that one 
loves. When ' you have nearly forgotten his 
presence, you suddenly meet his eyes with 
all the joy of a fresh greeting." 

" But I see you, Nella," he said earnestly ; 
" and to me you are always vivid, and out- 
bum everything else. I don't care a rush 
for sun, land, or sea, excepting that I should 
like the last to be a little rougher, that the 
strife in me might find a safety-valve in 
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exercise. Nella, look at me while I speak ; 
for I'm going to plead my cause with you 
for ^ the last time.' Tou used those words 
just now with cowardly satisfaction, not 
thinking of the cruelty of them, only of your 
own self-exculpation." 

He leant forward, and clasped her hands, 
looking all his heart into her eyes as he 
spoke. 

" Presently, if you wish it, I will row 
you back again; then we shall part — you 
to go back to Yere, to a dreary, empty 
house, emptied even of such duties as 
sometimes suffice mollusc-hearted women for 
pleasures. No one has a claim on you, and 
no one will claim either your love or your 
sympathy. . Tou have chosen to live in 
seclusion, too proud to wear your grief on 
your sleeve. If you were to tire of your 
numb life, and gave any other man a chance 
of loving you, he would have less right to 
you than I, and I should come back to you 
to contest that right. I think it would kill 
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me, even to think of any other haying your 
love/' 

She shook her head. ^^ No fear of that. 
I am tired. I am not yonng enough to 
delight in emotion for emotion's sake. And 

when you are gone ^" She broke ofl^ 

then resumed with sudden passion, ^^ I can 
do nothing but pray and remember." 

She bowed her head over her arms, and 
hid her face from him. 

"Nella," he urged, "think what you 
are doing, love; wrecking two lives for a 
vision. Think of our loneliness, our use- 
lessness in life. It is very fine to laugh at 
love-sickness, but who can help the heart- 
canker spreading to all our aims. I am an 
unhappy man without you, but with you I 
should be so happy, that I think you could 
not fail to catch the infection. Trust your- 
self to me, and let us give ourselves a chance 
of re-capturing some of our old lost joys. 
I love you so, surely I could comfort you 
for anything my love lost you." 
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"What do you wish me to do?" she 
cried in a shaken voice. " Speak plainly, 
Deirick?" 

" I want you to go away with me. I 
want that we should live all the rest of our 
lives for and with each other. I want you, 
Nella, for my very own; no longer to 
dream of you as a torture, or Will-o'-the- 
Wisp, perpetually vexing and wearying me, 
but as a real solid happiness. You talked 
just now of the pleasure of waking from 
day-dreams to meet the light of eyes one 
loves. Think what I should feel at hearing 
your voice, moving through my home, 
mixing with the birds on summer mornings? 
Come to me, Nella, the dearest thing life 
holds for me. But no, I don't want you 
with that look on your face. I would never 
care to rank amongst a woman's duties. 
You shan't say * yes' for pity's sake ; only 
because you love me so, you feel that our 
happiness will be at too great a height for 
regret to soil." 

VOL. III. (^ 
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There was sQoice, save for the dow drip 
from the rested oar. 

To the west she saw a speck on the 
glimmeriiig blue; it was his yacht — ^that 
which would take him away when she had 
said " no." 

"Oh," she thon^t, "to say *no,' and 
think, of it to-morrow — that is hard !" In 
how many yigils wonld not memory flash 
this scene before her! How she wonld be 
tortured by the ungranted plea in his eyes, 
by his passion-wrought fSetce, darkly clear 
against two worlds of blue — ^how she would 
then yearn for the impossible touch of those 
strong hands now linked in entreaty — en- 
treaty to her who would die to give him 
great happiness, if only she might save the 
traditions of her girlhood ! 

" Give me strength ! Give me strength ! " 
she cried vaguely. 

It is well for those who have regulated 
the general tenour of their lives by pure, 
even laws. Under the spell of some in- 
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exorable temptation they may deviate for a 
while from their own rule, bnt in the pause 
between temptation and failure they know 
where to grasp for aid. The chambers of 
their mind are neat and orderly : in such a 
crevice is the claw of the devil, in such a 
casement is the light of heaven ; they know 
where to grope. This poor troubled woman 
was ill-trained. She lost her nerve now as 
she faced her peril. She clutched at vague 
rafts of conscience — "A woman without 
honour was vile as a man without courage ;" 
and then again had she not once heard Max 
apply to the Veres the old glorious eulogy — 
" The men aU sanspeur^ the women sans re- 
proche.^^ Such household words as these — 
shreds of old sayings, chance grains that have 
fallen from wise men's lips and have flowered 
for all time — ^who can say what may be their 
value ? This one nearly saved Nella. 

" Derrick, I cannot," she said desperately, 
but she could not look at him. 

" Hush ! don't speak again until I can ^ 
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see your face. I'd trust a woman's eye 
before her tongue any day. Now, love, 
while I hold you, you shall decide all.'' 

He dragged himself to her feet, and 
clasped his arms about her waist. 

"You don't mind my arm, do you? — it 
comforts me to hold you. You need not 
look landward, no one can see you except- 
ing through a strong glass, and even then 
your wraps are taking care of your reputa- 
tion. Nella, yonder is my yacht. Say but 

« 

^ yes,' and we'll go home to her at once. 
We need never return to that house at all. 
Bother your landlady and maid, and what 
* they think.' You can write to Dora, and 
I will send on shore for anything you want. 
Say * yes,' Nella — ^yes, yes. Oh, be quick to 
say it !" 

She plucked at her hands nervously, tried 
to speak, took in a breath of sea-air sharp 
with spray, formed ^no' with her lips, looked 
at him, and was silent. 

" Do you realise all we are losing ? " he 
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urged. "Do you know that love, mutual 
and intense, is the one glimpse of his old- 
world heaven a human being may hope to 
gain in this life, — ^and so few achieve it. I 
have seen dozens of married people less 
mated than ourselves — ^pairs who have a 
conmion name and a common life, and 
who lack to each other the perfect sense 
of oneness which is the rarefaction of 
passion. These so-called unions — what 
are they? Convenient alliances; barters 
by which a woman gains one thing and 
the man another. He takes her to his 
axms and his Hfe, haunted by other arms 
and sweeter life. She, too, who acqui- 
esces in a tame, barn-fowl sort of content, 
may have dreams which revive the blushes 
of a dearer love-time. Such as these live 
but half-lives. I cannot explain all I feel, 
perhaps because the feeling is so subtle ; it 
escapes words, but I know that two persons 
are only truly mated when they can say to 
each other, ^you for me, and you only.' 
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I taste my whole existence in your lips. I 
give back heart-beat for heart-beat. You 
are mine to the core. All was nothing till 
you came. Now there is a world, and it is 
full. Our eyes say ^rnine own' before 
we speak ; we are one desire, one present, 
one future. Nella, are we not thus to each 
other? Can you look at me and swear 
you don't love me as I love you — at love's 
greatest height ? " 

No ; she could not say it while her eyes 
rested on him. Their tenderness would have 
given her the lie. So she looked at the 
horizon and the far sails mounting up the 
blue hill, and was still silent. 

**I knew it," he said exultingly. He 
took her face in his hands and held it up to 
him. 

"Now speak." 

In her heart she said — "I love every 
turn of your face. Especially its blemishes 
are lovable. The dent in your forehead — I 
should like to tap it with my finger. The 
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etirls that are close about your ears — ^if I 
were shameless I would touch them with my 
lips when I passed them. The scorch of 
sun tan that ripples under them until 
checked by the white marble throat. Then 
your deep-coloured eyes, with the large 
pupil spots and black fringes. Those are 
grandest of all, for your will lives there ; 
and it is sweet to watch the shades of your 
will. And your hands, brown and deep- 
yeined — ^how can I resist their trembling ? " 

But still she held her peace, while her 
better instinct waixed against their self- 
abasement. 

" Speak," he said again, and this time his 
Toice had died into a whisper. 

Presently he dropped his face in her 
palms, and she felt them scorched by hot 
tears. 

" You are racking me ! " he muttered. 

A man's tears, difficult to shed and bitter 
in proportion, are always painful to behold, 
and especially terrible to the woman who 
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loves him. His strength is his attraction, 
his reticence is his power ; to see him show- 
ing a child's weakness, his eyes wet with 
pain of her causing, his whole soul prostrate 
with failure, made her forget self. The sun 
that makes the whiteness of an unstained 
life is invisible while you enjoy it ; not until 
you grope in darkness do you realise the 
value of the vanished light. 

Honour, self-respect, fearless eyes — the 
graceful daring of a woman whose past is 
unquestioned, whose present is unequivocal 
— all these were forgotten, purposely for- 
gotten maybe, by Nella, as she felt her 
hands touched by her lover's last plea. 
She looked at him through a mist of her 
own tears. 

" Love ! this is the second time your eyes 
have been wet for me, and who else would 
weep for me ? Never again, dear. I give 
up all — everything. We will go away to- 
gether, Derrick ! " 
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Her face flushed and drooped ; his looked 
up radiant, seeking her lips. 

" Shall we never repent it ? " she mur- 
mured. 

He had no words with which to answer 
her. Pain had made him eloquent, but the 
great joy of her * yea ' held him dumb. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE WOELD WELL LOST. 

Haltcon days followed. The pair ceased to 
remember — ^it was sufficient to be. For a time 
they were greatly happy. Their first waking 
thought was, "We are together;" the last ere 
sleeping, " To-morrow we are still together." 
They stifled memory and prescience with the 
fulness of their love. They travelled much, 
and rapidly. The new scenes she moved in 
were wonderful to Nella, but she hardly felt 
their wonder. She scarcely noted how 
strange it was to glide down a street that 
reflected a city — a city of mysteries, 
where birds did not shrill nor leaves rustle, 
where the church bells were sullen for lack 
of an echo, and where at night the restless 
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gleams of passing gondolas made sudden 
revelations of sombrous palace^ She turned 
her eyes from these to her lover's face. 
" You are there," she said softly. 

And there was no "but" for Derrick as 
yet. She was his ; and she was fair to look 
on. Her face gladdened for him ; for him 
her voice changed; he felt all the pridefiil 
delight of a child in a long-coveted toy— of 
a man whose vanity and whose taste are 
satisfied to a degree of ecstasy. He liked to 
feel Nella detain his arm as she paused 
before a picture. His eyes did not, like hers, 
grow big with reverence for the Titians, 
but he prized her more for her delight in 
what Murray told him was praiseworthy; 
he would not have cared to show these rare 
sights to a woman who looked at them with 
the expression of a bland fish, and who felt 
considerably less interested in them than in 
the last number of Le Follet 

It was good taste to admire these things, 
and so he let Nella linger in the galleries 
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all the afternoons; then when the sunset 
flushed the ijilaid floors and precious walls, 
when the velvet glowed redder on the 
senator's robe, and the hair of the beauty 
revealed all its treasure of spun gold, Nella 
left the old yesterdays for the trance of 
to-day, and went out to glide with her lover 
through rose lights to the tune of persuaded 
waves. 

" Don't you think Venice is just a little 
slow ? " suggested Derrick, by-and-bye ; " it 
reminds me of a magnificent mausoleum. 
I'm tired of feeling as if I were in a bygone 
century. ' We will go to Eome." 

Nella sighed. "It is a good place to 
forget in," she said; but his wish, once 
known, was hers. She who has abdicated 
all, can no more exercise the pretty tyran- 
nies which are graceful in unconquered 
royalty. 

One evening she woke from a troubled 
slumber to find herself travelling over what 
seemed a limitless plain. If ot a sound but 
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the rolling of their own wheels broke the 
melancholy of that realm of silence. One 
broken pillar stood gaunt against the sunset 
— a sentinel column keeping ward over dead 
cities, buried perhaps under the sea of grass. 
She shivered, and put out her hand to clasp 
Derrick's. " It is weird,'' she said ; " it looks 
as if our journey were for ever." 

"It is to be for ever, isn't it ? " he said 
tenderly ; and for awhile his look and touch 
shielded her from her own thoughts. When 
she next looked out, the spires of an old 
world were gleaming faintly against the 
horizon. 

She stared big-eyed at the grand tradition, 
crying, with a catch in her voice, '^ Eome ! 
Oh, Derrick, is it Eome ? " 

Yes, Derrick said, yonder was Eome; 
and close belund them was a carriage fall of 
English people. " I wonder if any one is 
there whom we know," he continued, peeping 
out of his window ; but Nella shrank back. 
She no longer remembered Eome ; for as the 
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strangers passed them^ she heard a voice she 
fancied she knew. 

In her dreams that night she heard it 
again ; it was hailing the dogs at intervals 
in the Vere woods, and laughing at her 
as she ran to escape some pellets of beech- 
nuts. She called aloud " Max ! " and 
awoke. It was fancy, of course. One of 
those echoes of elsewhere, which sometimes 
make the sailor's heart jump as it coaxes 
him for an instant from his duty of night 
watch. 

When Nella next awoke she was in Eome ; 
but she gave only a slight attention to 
scenes in which, at an earlier time of her life, 
she would have revelled. When the gladi- 
ator drooped rigid in the death gasp before 
her, her eyes were restlessly seeking her 
lover's. Did his heart wax large in sympathy 
with hers at the sight of that wondrous 
similitude of manhood's broken power ? 

No: Derrick was scanning the burnt 
fringe of his dying cigar. 
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"It's a bit slow here," he suggested. 
" Let us go and drive on the Pincian." 

What availed it that dreams of art haunted 
the whole Italian air ; . that Madonnas, with 
dim gold tresses, folded prayerful hands in 
the ancient crypts; that perfect shapes of 
young gods broke the shadows of the palace 
corridors. Derrick did not care much for 
these things. He could be fervid, even 
poetic, in the discussion of his personal 
feelings when these were much stirred. 
He thought Nella beautiful, and to love a 
beautiful woman is to be in some sense a 
poet ; but this sense was not extended to 
remoter objects. 

" The Cenci looks as if all the centuries' 
autumns that have glowed since Guide's 
death had blushed brownly on her cheeks," 
Nella said, her eyes resting lovingly on the 
most inimitable of portraits. 

" That reminds me the ^ bifteck ' will be 
done to a cinder," yawned Derrick. 

So it came to pass that Nella chose to 
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cease to care for these things. She did not 
dare own to herself that there was any 
serious dissimilarity between her and the 
being with whom she linked her life. 

Derrick met one or two old acquaintances 
at Borne. He shirked these as much as 
possible, and declined all inyitations. Un- 
consciously to himself^ he could not help 
esteeming himself a little more highly for 
his self-denial. Nella's position was pecu- 
liar. He would not expose her to the 
insolence either of detractors or admirers. 
He would give up all— was giving up all, 
for her sake. He had frequent letters from 
England. His mother was ever urging his 
return home. His father's health was deli- 
cate. Derrick's place was at home. He 
should be at Erleholt, learning the social 
duties of ownership. He should come to 
England and settle down. Such was the 
burden of her constant appeals. But all 
these he had forfeited for Nella, and by 
Nella he would abide. True, he was rest- 
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less ; sighed a Kttle when he saw of how old 
a date was the Times newspaper by the day • 
it reached him. He grew especially restless 
when the hunting season began, yet he did 
not dare to wish to go back to England, for 
Bella's sake. Such a return would be 
dreadful for her. But oh, what thick 
coveys were whirring from the Erleholt pre- 
serves in October! — ^what rattling bursts 
from the Erleholt coverts in December ! — for 
Sir George Erie was nothing if he were not 
popular, and his preservation of game and 
foxes alike ranked very high as a virtue 
among his neighbours. Derrick could not 
go to Erleholt, but he was not bound to stay 
at one place, and there would be no harm in 
his moving a little nearer to home. 

" Is there anything more you wish to see 
in Borne ?" he asked of Nella. 

She had no wish on the .subject she 
said. Every hour her interest concen- 
trated more and more on himself. He was 
becoming terribly necessary to her. The 
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day before they left Borne she droye to the 
Protestant cemetery to say " good-bye," as 
she involuntarily phrased it. Derrick was 
busy with his banker, and was otherwise 
employed in making ready for their depar- 
ture, so she was alone in her pilgrimage. 
It was a favourite resort of hers, and Derrick 
had often wondered at what he called her 
dismal taste. She did not tell him tibiat it 
was sweeter to her to be with these incurious 
friends than to hurry through crowds with 
furtive eyes which sought to avoid the feces 
of her own country people. These two did 
not dare confess their sacrifices to each other, 
lest the confession should seem jarred by 
complaint. In the pleasant garden of yielded 
souls she felt rested and at ease. English 
names were thick on the tombstones. Under 
yonder deep-leaved violets Shelley's great, 
tender heart rested in odorous shadow. On 
a marble tomb, near by, Miss Bathurst lifted 
her pure face heavenwards, as if entreating 
indemnity for her untimely death. Keats 
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was calm under a waving sea of grass in 
the lower cemetery. 

NeUa, remembering by tradition and 
portraits the faces of the dead, felt that those 
bright souls would have shown no coarse 
scorn of her. *^ I should like to dwell with 
you when I die," she thought. ^' I should 
like to be buried here if I ever become 
utterly friendless." She put aside her fore- 
bodings with a smile. Would she not 
always have Derrick ? She gave a linger- 
ing glance to the brooding cypresses and the 
passionate-hued flowers which flamed in the 
urns they overshadowed ; to the little marble 
babe who held a carven butterfly on her 
finger, whilst the wind blew rose-leaves 
about the inscription which told of her 
parents' heart-break. Saying good-bye to 
the sleepers, Nella went out again to her 
unrest. 

She desired that her carriage should stop 
at the baths of Caracalla. She knew nothing 
of the historic value of those ruins, but she 
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shrank from returning home. Derrick 
would not be there until late, and she hated 
the vigil at the window from which she 
knew she would not be able to refrain. 
She rested for a while against a broken 
column in one of the outer courts. The sun 
was hot on the dim reptile shapes that 
crawled on the mosaic pavement, and number- 
less glad-coloured weed flowers were widen- 
ing the crevices and marring the strange 
devices in the marble. Half a column lay 
prone in thwarted grass, the remaining half, 
sullen and trenchant, was trifled with by- 
roses which flung their pink heads against 
it and played on by their freakish shadows. 
Nella, taking in long gleams of densely blue 
sky through her dreaming eyes, opening her 
lips to the breath of the wild roses, and see- 
ing vaguely the gaunt shadows thrown by 
the fragments of classic walls, thought not 
of what she saw, but of England. Some- 
thing, she knew not what, had brought the 
word home to her mind, with one of those 
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sharp touches of pain which sometimes probe 
us when we are off the guard we keep 
against ourselves. 

" I want to pick the roses at Vere, to 
see the old mill blacken in the sunset, to 
hear the dogs bark, and be scolded by Dora 
and Martha," she thought. "Oh, to be 
home again, looking over the stiles down 
the long fields, and seeing a future in the 
red sky ! " 

She longed for the soimd of some familiar 
voice — something removed from the lurid 
atmosphere of her present sad happiness. 
Looking far beyond the great gaps of sun 
and shade, which was all that was left of 
Caracalla's pleasure-house, she repeated 
with filling eyes, — " I want my youth 
again. I want to go home." Did the 
sun scorch her eyeballs with a pain as 
of fire? Did the figures in the grass 
seem to heave convulsively, and scatter 
all the weed blooms into whirling con- 
fusion? Was she sick or mad? Or was 
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her unspoken prayer mysteriously answered? 
From a block of rifted chambers near her 
came the sound of the voice which she had 
heard in the Campagna the night she came 
to Eome. Mingled with it were some girlish 
tones, sweet and careless as the blackbird's 
spring chant, which were strange to her. 
Nella did not heed them, but strained her 
ears for the deeper voice. " Once more ! — 
just once more !" she muttered. But there 
were no more words said, for the speakers 
had turned an angle of the wall and were 
opposite to her. Nella saw that there were 
two ladies with surprised faces. Saw, too, 
that Max Vere's face was there, and that 
it was growing deadly white. 

" Max !" she cried ; " Max ! I " She 

had run towards him with her hands out 
and face up. In the first glow of surprise, 
she claimed the old right of a loving 
greeting. It was a face which had been 
hersT— hers to caress or scratch when it was 
plimip and dimpled, and provocative alike of 
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kisses and slaps. In youth, as infants, they 
had fought and adored each other ; in their 
older days they had trusted to and confided 
in each other. 

''Max, dear old Max," was before her 
after a waste of absence. Her heart went 
out to meet him with such a flame of wel- 
come that she foirgot herself, and what she 
was. 

" Max, dear Max ! " her hands and eyes 
spoke with her lips. But Max answered her 
in detail with his fece still pallid, but other- 
wise giving no signs of emotion. He put aside 
her hands, gave no word in answer to hers, 
looked coldly into and beyond her eyes, and 
stepping slightly between them, with a care 
that his girl companion should be separated 
from Nella, Bella's brother passed her by 
on the other side. 
, "Madame is ill," her courier said, hurry- 
ing up to her side. ' ^ Madame would like to go 
home." Nella said " Yes," feebly. She was, 
in truth, ashey-coloured as the grey stone 
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over which she drooped. When as children 
they had struck each other, half in sport, 
half rage, the cheeks had reddened. It had 
been easy to forget those angry flushes. 
But what could ever blot from her shamed 
memory the pale face of avoidance she had 
seen to-day ? 

"Those were a young couple on their 
marriage tour," the garrulous courier told 
her as he attended her to the carriage. 
''They are lodging near milady's hotel." 

All that evening Nella was longing to 
wail out her trouble — ^to say, "Derrick, I met 
Max to-day, and he cut me. He looked as 
if he had never seen me before — I, who 
was his favourite sister! Oh, Max, Max, 
how could you ! " 

But she restrained herself, not choosing to 
blame Derrick by parading the grief of 
which he was the cause. It was the first 
practical condemnation of her error she had 
met with, and she felt all its keen novelty. 
" He was right, quite right," she moaned to 
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herself; "how could I so forget what I 
am?" 

The next morning she hurried their pre- 
parationsfor departure as much as possible, 
and Derrick wondered at her sudden energy. 

" I don't like the place," she said. "I think 
it is making me ill. It is full of bad dreams. 
Last night I dreamt we had grown old, 
dear— old and unloving; and we sat in a 
room of shadows asking each other, ' What 
have we done ? ' " 

"Old of course we may live to be, but 
never unloving," Derrick said with tender 
fervour ; and Nella was comforted. 

" Yes, love me always," she murmured, 
as their lips met in consolation. "I have 
no one but you now." 




CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

The rain was thick on the chestnut groves 
of Lucca. The little villas looked draggled 
and out of time. In summer tiiey hung on 
the hill-side like bird-cages «et deep in the 
hill's fringe. In summer the valleys were 
gay with the prattle of children and gentle 
streams, and this was the cheeriest nook in 
North Italy; but now the hollows were 
thick with rain, the peaks laden by sulky 
clouds. The baths were closed, the church 
bell was dumb, the population could be 
counted on your fingers. 

Derrick and Nella had been abroad nearly 
a year, and it was now September. The sight 
of the reddening leaves was drawing Der- 
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rick homewards. Most healthy young 
EngKshmen feel very strongly the attraction 
of their country in the seasons of its most 
vigorous sports. They had been staying 
in Florence, and the sight of Miss Seton's 
name in the stranger's book had driven 
them out of it. Nella pleaded for delay. 

"Give me a few more weeks in Italy," 
she said. " I dread England. You are 
my home now, Derrick; and I shall lose 
you there." 

" There can be no question of loss," 
Derrick said cheerily ; " and you know we 
must return at some time." 

"Why must?" she asked wistfully. 

" You seem to forget that I have relations 
and friends," he said, with some impatience. 
" My father and mother urge my return in 
every letter." 

"My father would not speak to me if I 
were before him," Nella muttered in a low, 
sad tone, so low that Derrick did not hear her. 

The drive from Lucca to the baths was a 
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pleasant romance. The winding road was 
sketched over by still leaf-shadows. The 
river below said gently, "I remember." 
The woods thronged the heights, carrying 
wan gold lights fer up into the blue. 

It was not until the morning after their 
arrival that the mountains put off their 
summer airs, and suddenly developed their 
savagery. There was a down-pour for two 
days and nights. From the ground-floor 
window of the hotel they could see through 
rain-dimmed panes the folds of the swollen 
torrent, and the bridge white with its rage. 
Nature, as Derrick expressed it, was having 
a game of pitch-and-toss. Soon the rain 
unloosened the boulders, and added such 
fury to the Serchio that the mail -courier 
refused to ply. He should be crushed by 
a stone or upset over such a tree as was 
now stretched across the roadway, in a 
swathe of waters whirling over and around 
it, he said. And thus the mild excitement 
of watching for possible letters and old 
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newspapers was denied to the solitary cus- 
tomers of the inn. 

It was the fourth day of storm, and Der- 
rick was sitting in a rocking-chair by some 
feeble brands of firewood. Nella, on a stool 
by his side, had a finger linked in his. She 
liked the dreariness without — ^the wreck of 
the day, its wild sobs and interludes of sad, 
patient rain. 

Derrick grew pettish with her air of con- 
tent. 

"I really believe you don't mind this 
weather," he grumbled. 

" I like it because you are here," she said 
gently. 

He kissed her gratefully. 

" But oh, if it would only clear up ! " he 
cried with despair. ^^Do you know, we 
may be shut up here any number of days 
— a whole week, perhaps — ^until the road 
is passable, in fact ? " 

They took to that last resource of the 
desperately idle-diarising. 
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Derrick's notes were involuntarily tinged 
by a long course of Bradshaw's laconics. 

" Came to Lucca," he wrote. *' Wish I 
hadn't ! A horrible hole I " 

''Came to Lucca," said Nella. "There 
are no disagreeable women here to make 
eyes at Derrick ! A charming place ! " 

Derrick soon flung down his pencil, and 
sauntered to the window. 

"What," he cried, with a yawn, "what 
on earth are we to do with ourselves for 
the rest of the day ? Ugh, what a dismal 
hole ! " 

Nella looked penitent. Somehow the 
woman is generally made to feel penitent 
when her mate is vexed. She tried to 
interest him in a comparison she was draw- 
ing between two poems. 

"Derrick, which of these descriptions 
best give you the idea of the tumult of a 
battle heard from afar ? — 

* So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea.' 
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To me these lines, though grand in their 
sombrousness, have the monotony of a fog. 
They represent an unvaried phase. The 
war broods rather than rages. Now listen 
to the lines that end ' The Fight of Lake 
Eegillus ' — 

* And far away the battle 
Went roaring through the psLss.* 

This is splendid as a tempest. The war 
surges on — one can fancy its unspent fury 
carrying ruin and agony far beyond the 
limits of the mountain echoes." 

"I don't know how there could have 
been much roaring in any case," Derrick 
said prosaically. " Even as late as Crecy, 
I believe, we only used four pieces of 
cannon. Talking of cannons," he added 
plaintively, " what wouldn't I give to hear 
one again ! I mean, my dear " (seeing her 
look of wonder), "in the billiard-room at 
the ' Ealeigh.' Hallo, what's that ? " 

" That " was the sound of wheels labouring 
over the storm-racked pathway to the hotel. 
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" Visitors ! " cried Derrick. " Hurrah ! 
Come and look, Nella ! " 

The two raced to the window, and stood 
laughing and peeping like a couple of 
children at the new-comers. At the door 
was a carriage shining wet with rain, a 
soaked-looking driver, and a moping courier 
on the box. A &t lady and a thin one 
could be seen through the mist of the drawn- 
up panes of glass. 

" By Jove, she's nodding to me ! " Der- 
rick cried, with increased excitement. ^^Who 
can it be ? " 

He was not long left in doubt. 

"Miss Seton's compliments to Major Erie, 
and could he come and speak for a few 
moments to her and her friend the Duchess 
of Gaddabout ? " 

"There's no help for it, eh, Nella?" 

Nella said nothing, and Major Erie, pro- 
bably taking her silence for consent, left the 
room in obedience to Miss Seton's summons. 

The fresh arrivals had taken the apart- 
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ments adjoiiiing NdUa's. Through the thin 
walls she could hear sounds of conversation 
and laughter. Derrick's voice was audible, 
and its tones we gay. After a while he 
came back bri^t and cheerful. He said 
apologetically to NeUa — " They wanted me 
to arrange all sorts of things for them, and 
after that 1 could not resist half an hour's 
chat over old times.^' 

"Two hours," corrected Nella, looking 
up at a timepiece. 

" Was it so long, really ? But that little 
woman. Miss Seton, is really very amusing. 
They are going home in a few days," he 
continued musingly. " They would not make 
bad travelling companions, only " 

There was an awkward pause. 

"Only that I am no fit companion for 
any woman," Nella said coldly, and marched 
off with a stately air and unquiet heart to 
her bedroom. 

"Oh, 'the pity of it!'" she moaned. 
" What a waste " 
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For the first time it was clear to her that 
she did not suffice her lover — ^that it was 
possible to him to weary of her and glad- 
den in society of some one infinitely less. 

Meanwhile Derrick also was pensive. 
The idea of Nella's not being good enough 
for the old Duchess of Gaddabout was too 
absurd. Even little Charlie Goodchild, the 
latest and most unsocial acquisition to the 
Bapids had heard of the duchess. Miss 
Seton, too, was " amusing" in a sense which 
he would on no account have desired any 
woman dear to him to have imitated; but 
then the duchess had never compromised 
herself by being constant to any one ad- 
mirer. 

'' If 'NeUk had stayed at home and had 
a dozen lovers, there would have been no 
fuss made about it ; but she must go in for 
the ^ Fly from the world' business. And it 
was a great mistake, poor girl! — a great 
mistake;" and Derrick shook his head 
sadly. 
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His reverie was broken by the sottnd of 
Miss Seton's voice in the passage. 

"Major Erie, dear Major Erie, do come 
here an instant," she cried. 

Derrick opened the door, and the sharp- 
cut terrier face peeped in. 

*^ Dear me, how comfortable you look 
here ! " she cried with affected surprise. 
^' Quite domestic, I declare." 

Derrick, growing hot all over, edged away 
from his room to hers. " Let me come and 
talk here," he urged, but Miss Seton seemed 
in no haste. 

"I want you to promise something," 
she said in a whisper, and with an af- 
fectation of mystery she brought her lips 
into close contact with his ear. " I want you 
to promise that you will take me out for a 
walk to-morrow, if it is fine, while the 
duchess enjoys her afternoon nap. She 
never attempts a hill now, and unless you 
will come I shall lose all the fine views." 

She paused, for at that moment Nella 
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descended the stairs. Tor an instant Miss 
Seton's eyes did not lose their sparkle, 
nor her attitude its air of tender coquetry. 
Slowly she released Derrick, saying, "I 
shall expect you to-morrow." Then she 
turned roimd and faced ITella, as the latter, 
pale but proudly beautiful, swept past 
the couple. The eyes of the women met. 
The keen black ones looking imper- 
tinently unconscious into the grave brown 
glows that gave lustre to Nella's pale 
face. 

'^ I was determined to wait and see how 
the creature dressed," Miss Seton after- 
wards explained to her patroness, " but of 
course I cut her dead. Velvet at two 
guineas a yard, and such Honiton — ^isn't 
it shocking ?" 

That night Nella said, "The weather 
is clearing, we will leave to-morrow." 

" Oh, we needn't go to-morrow," objected 
Derrick, " unless you wish it." 

^'I do wish it," she said passionately. 
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"How can I stay here to be pointed at 
as a social pariali by those women, and to 
see you going over to them, enjoying their 
talk and their company. I know now how 
the shipwrecked feel who see their last raft 
sUpping from them, dancing gany off on the 
tide, while they ^go down into the deep 
waters ! ' " 

She wept bitterly, and he was infinitely 
touched by her distress. He soothed her 
kindly, and agreed to go home at once. 

" I did not mean to hurt you. I wouldn't 
vex you for a dozen like her," he said, 
indicating Miss Seton by the direction of 
his hand. 

He "did not mean it," and "that's the 
worst part of it," groaned Nella. But 
she was grateful for his kindness, and 
exerted herself to be cheerful again. 

She was unreasonable, of course ; but that 
was one of the curses of her position. She 
and Derrick could not afford to love each 
other reasonably. Love was the only tie that 
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held them together, and when Derrick grew 
reasonable that tie mnst be slackening. 
They started for England early the next 
morning. She put aside her forebodings 
for the present, and did not feel melancholy 
again, until he bade her good-bye at the 
threshold of a little house he had taken for 
her in Woldshire. 

" You will soon come back?" she asked, 
with pleading eyes and hands that clung 
to his, loth to let him go. 

"I shall come back directly I can get 
away from my people. I hope you won't 
be dull, sweet. Linton Park is close 
by, and as the house is empty you can 
have the run of the park. I have arranged 
this for you with their agent. We have 
managed very nicely getting you here so 
quietly, eh, Nella? No one saw you, no 
one knows who you are." 

Nella flushed. She could not but feel the 
ignominy of her position when Derrick 
reminded her of it. 
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^* You are the only person who knows me 
and knows where I am; do not leave me 
long alone," she said wistfully. 

He promised anything, everything. He 
was in haste to catch his train, and imder 
those circumstances a man is apt to perjure 
himself. He was received at home with 
immense rejoicings. He arrived on the eve 
of his birthday, the bells were rung in Ids 
honour, and Lady Dionysia invited a large 
party to dinner to meet him. 

It was clearly no fault of Derrick's that 
he should be enjoying himself in his father's 
home, drinking with the best men and 
dancing with the prettiest women there, 
while Nella was trjiag to familiarise herself 
with the strange and desolate aspect of her 
lonely little room ; but I daresay it would 
have made her even more heartsore had she 
known how he was employed. 

She was thinking so earnestly of him, 
that she could not but believe that he was 
returning the compliment. 



CHAPTEE XL. 

"the long, LOXGy WEARY DAY." 

" Derbick, I want yon,*' cried Nella to the 
solitude, and the solitude was bland and 
unanswering. No one, no thing but herself, 
seemed to crave anyone or anything. The 
very shadows of the lime leaves were 
motionless; beyond their delicate tracery 
the earth was brazen in the September sun. 
From a cluster of red brick kennels, which 
looked like a hot coal burning in the haze, 
came fitful barkings from hounds who 
were too indolent to keep more than half 
an eye on the drowsy world. The 
flocks moved slowly through twinkling 
heats, lights, and cool glooms, haunted by 
their bells. The peacock on the garden 
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wall sunk his blue breast low in the 

ivy. 

It was afternoon, and the world was 
drowsing. Linton House was as slumbrous 
aa aught else. The windows were vacant, 
the doors closed; no blooming flesh-and- 
blood feces showed dimly behind the shim- 
mering veils of glass, no woman's dress 
fluttered through the doors, no lad sent out 
a cheery greeting to an expectant dog, no 
child's laugh broke the monotony of the 
fountain drip with human music. The 
house was dumb, deaf, ieuid blind. Within 
were art treasures obscured by dust; red 
flames of sunshine streamed down oak floors 
that never echoed a footfall. 

I^ella, looking through half-closed lids at 
the desolate pile, thought moodily, "It is 
like myself— dead with loneliness.'' She 
had made herself a stranger to all but one, 
and that one was becoming a stranger to 
her. Like the house, she was an unused 
treasure. She had love for him, which he 
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had ceased to seek; she had dark terrors, 
which he had ceased to brighten ; there 
were beautiful nooks of thought in her 
mind, which he had ceased to explore. At 
one time he never tired of counting every 
glory of his possession. Then he had 
sought solitude to whisper to himself, 
"Such a way our eyes met at a conmion 
thought," "Such a touch her hand gave 
back to mine at parting." Then he had 
counted every day of absence with feverish 
impatience; now he was away from her, 
and voluntarily away ! 

We excuse our loved one's waning love 
so long as we can. We shrink from the 
agony we guess of, and we apologise, say- 
ing, " This or that makes the love seem less 
which can never lessen." But there are 
moments when a keen pang of conviction 
pierces the veil with which the heart would 
stifle reason. Suddenly the pa^t and the 
present confront each other. The lover of 
yesterday was sensitive and irascible; the 
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lover of to-day is impervious and smiling. 
Yesterday lie or she was burnt up with jea- 
lousy; to-day he or she looks relieved if 
anyone else absorbs an attention which has 
become oppressive. "Your dress is cut too 
low," storms the youth. "Who gave you 

« 

that flower ? " snaps the girl. In the long 
to-moiTow of indiflference he forget^ that 
she has shoulders to be bared, and she that 
rosebuds don't grow naturally on dress 
coats. 

It is not always by sudden gestures or 
passionate exclamations that we express our 
greatest needs. There is a yearning which 
broods about our souls, until we feel sick 
and faint under its suHry weight. There 
was a power of longing in this woman's 
still eyes and listless hands. The warm 
flower-scents made breath sweet. The very 
face of earth and sky was a grand benedic- 
tion. But it had become impossible for her 
to enjoy greatly without his companionship. 
The mateless plaint of the dove was between 
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her red, sad lips. " I want you, I want 
you," she sighed ; " I want that we should 
be togetherP 

They were often apart now, in the spirit 
as in the flesh ; but there were times when 
they seemed to be one again. " We can at 
least enjoy a fine day together," she 
thought. The same dull, sweet air could 
soothe them both; both might listen to 
the pleasant clink of the milk-pails and the 
low of the flocks huddling to their herds- 
man's call. 

As these pleasant sounds died away, and 
the sun's rays twinkled westwards on the 
Linton casements, Nella's loneliness deep- 
ened. '^Is it possible that you are not 
wanting me as much as I want you ? " she 
cried in a passion of supplication. "Have 
I no longer any magnetism for you ? " 

She did Derrick injustice. He did want 
her — or at lea^t he would haye done so, had 
he chanced to be thinking of her. He still 
loved her in memory, and was apt to call 
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her name wlien he should address others, 
and moved tetider hands in search of her in 
those half-conscious moments before and 
after sleep, when all that was sweetest (or 
bitterest) in our yesterdays masters coherent 
thought. But at this time Derrick was 
busily engaged in slaughtering his father's 
partridges, and numberless Uttle victims to 
his breechloadOT were reaUsing that life was 
not half so beautiful as it had seemed one 
painless moment since. 

" A beautiful day, and first-rate sport," 
Derrick said as he trudged homewards, 
tired, but with that benign expression on 
his tanned face peculiar to Christians who 
feel that they have done a good day's 
butchering. 

"A terrible day," Nella said, watching 
with moody eyes the fading day. "And 
what will to-morrow be ? " 

She sat listlessly in the shadows imtil she 
was chilled to the heart by depression. She 
looked at the empty house until it became 
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a horror to her. It had glowed in the sxm ; 
in the darkness it was one more frown 
added to the brooding landscape. Myste- 
ries grew in the solemn woodland which 
crowned it, and in the clouds which loured 
over its turrets. She faacied that she 
saw a breath dimming one of the lower 
windows, and heard whispers behind its oak 
door. She stroked her dog's head, and 
bespoke his attention for comfort. But 
dogs have their superstitions as well as 
human beings, and her collie selected this 
moment to glare and retreat at some fancy 
of his own. Alternately peering forward 
and circling back to her feet, he gave low, 
nervous growls, which put the climax on 
her nervous irritation, and she turned and 
fled from the spot. 

She raged at her Own folly. She felt 
utterly wrecked. Her mind had been 
shaken to fragments by the storm of passion 
which had passed over it. She tried to 
interest herself in some occupation — ^played 
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a tune, and broke off at the second bar; 
took up needlework, and paused to tangle 
her thread; tried sketching, and fell into 
an old childish trick of scoring the paper 
with scratches representing dismal little 
avenues leading to nowhere ; then wandered 
between the fire and window, and wondered 
why life was much more lonely now than it 
* had been in bygone days, when she had 
watched the sky-line and thought of far 
seas. Sha was realising, by a process of 
slow torture, that while she who loves and 
hopes is never alone, she whose love has 
outlived hope is alone for ever. 

It will be seen that Derrick had not kept 
his promise to return "very soon." 




CHAPTER XLI. 

"then yeaening unfulfilled." 

When the shooting season was nearly over 
and the hunting season not quite begun, 
Derrick found time to come to the little 
white house. To-day he is sitting by the 
fire — ^his dog on his knees, his newspaper 
in his hand, and I^ella is staring out of the 
window, taking abstract note of the land- 
scape. 

In a tete-d'tete of the sexes, the man 
generally adheres to the comfortable side 
of the room, while the woman as instinc- 
tively makes for the window. There is 
sentiment in a window. There is a stage in 
love affairs where the man is magnetised 
to the region of draught, and flattens his 
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nose against the pane^ nestling close to his 
idol, with his arm about her. There is 
another epoch less eflFasive and more do- 
mestic, when, without quitting his seat by 
the hearth, he cries, "Darling, come here !" 
And there is the last act in the drama, during 
which he neither follows nor calls, but 
reads his paper as Derrick did, and is con- 
tent to caress his dog. 

The woman looked at him askance ; his 
gaze scanned the paper ; she paced the room 
impatiently, and the sweep of her garments 
at last succeeded in fretting him. 

" Don't fidget so, my dear." 

"My dear!" muttered Nella savagely. 
"I hate to be called ' my dear ' as a matter 
of course." 

He raised his eyebrows slightly. 

" It seems to me that you are unreason- 
able." 

"Ah!" with a sigh of exasperation. 
"That is a man's word for his own fiiult 
aad a woman's suffering." 

yoL. in. K 
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There was a pause ; the wainscot creaked 
uncomfortably, the fire leapt comfortably, 
and the dog got up, eyed his master, and 
curled round again. 

Nella's passions were ever at war with 
her experience. Experience taught her that 
to feel is sufficient weakness ; to show feel- 
ing when there is no response for it is 
defeat. She steadied her voice aud the edge 
of her mouth, and spoke calmly — 

" Derrick, I think you are tired of me.*' 

He looked at her a little wonderingly, 
and then at the fire, as if he were consider- 
ing a problem she had givefi him. 

Her heart got heavy and cold. Where 
was the passionate disavowal, the craving 
lip with which he would have met her words 
in the old sweet days — days when she made 
the weather for him, and the dog was not 
on his knees ? 

^' Are you?" she said impatiently, the 
flame in her heart nearly breaking through 
the ward she had set on it. 
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Then again, stabbed by each of her own 
words, she spoke — 

" Are — you — tired — of me ?" 

"No, dear; of course not. What makes 
you think I am?" he answered, dimly 
aware that if it were as she suggested, it 
would not be kind of him to assent. 

Feeling himself farther questioned by 
the growing pathos in her face, he went on 
with some impatience — 

" Why do you put such things in my 
head ? Of course I'm not tired ; I should 
never tire if you'd only let me be happy 
and at peace." 

" Peace is indifference," she said dryly. 

"Yes, with women; because all your 
idea of love is storm. I can be very fond 
of a person without wanting to quarrel with 
them." 

"You can be very fond of your dog, 
your horse, and your dinner, of your arm- 
chair, in that degree," she retorted. 

He moved comfortably in his seat. 
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" K all women were but as consistently 
easy," he murmured. 

" You forget your old passions as if they 
were receipted bills. Were it worth while, 
I could remind you of a time when you 
were wild with fancies," she urged bitterly. 

"It is not worth while. Life cannot 
repeat itself; besides, I was very uncom- 
fortable then. I'm glad not to be so now. 
Look here — " 

"Look here" was always the prologue 
to one of Derrick's unwonted fits of elo- 
quence. 

" Look here, Nel, I'm very fond of you, 
I believe. I'm pretty sure that I should 
miss you if you were away. When you're 
in a sweet humour you light up all the 
place. I like to hear you playing me off to 
sleep after dinner ; I like to tell you my 
worries ; you give a sense of home to my 
life. Be easy, and let the stream go 
smoothly now it's in full course; it only 
bubbles and fusses when it is new- 
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bom, you know. When I have sometimes 
caught myself running after a new face '' 
— (Nella winced) — " I ask myself, ^ If we 
came together, how would it be with you 
and me twelve months hence?' Why it 
would only be a second-hand Nella, and 
probably a second-rate one. Of course, I 
know your face too well to be always look- 
ing at it, but then its reflection is fixed in 
my life. I know your mind so thoroughly 
that I rarely converse with you ; but then 
it's a comfort to know that if I choose to 
mine, I can always find a glint of gold. 
You have all the charm of possible attrac- 
tions, all the influence of convenience. Do 
be content with the love I bear you, and 
come and give me a kiss. Stop ; let me 
stir the fire ! " 

He looked quite tired with the sound of 
his own voice, and sighed with a sense of 
ill-usage at not finding a ready acceptance^ 
of his theory. He was sensible even to 
cruelty, and he was but owning what she 
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had divined for some time past ; but when 
all her vague unrest, all her bitter discon- 
tent, found expression in his own voice, she 
felt smitten by the curse of an irrevocable 
doom. 

Love endured, but withered ! Who that 
has plucked a rose in blossom prime 
was ever content to winter life with a pot- 
pourri of mouldering leaves ? What made 
its royalty? Sun, colour, and fragrance. 
There is no aftermath for such a delicate 
glory. 

If he would only get angry, or reproach- 
ful ! He was so terribly kind ; he meant to 
be considerate, and he was implacable. 

Ho lapsed again into repose. The storm 
was sobbing outside, and its wild trouble 
was all the sympathy she received. She 
knelt by his side, and put her arm about 
his throat. 

'^See,'' she said passionately, ^*I touch 
you, and you don't know it. I watch for 
you, and you don't see it. I wither in 
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your absence, and you come back bright 
and gay. I stamp out such ho^irs in a fury 
of weariness, and you hope that ^ I haven't 
been dull.' Why can't I be content ? Why 
do I not peacefully collapse into stagnation? 
I don't know why ; I suppose a woman's 
love has more wealth, a greater ungrowth 
of tenderness which perpetually thrusts 
forth new life. I can understand that it 
would be possible to live as you approve 
with another man, but not with you. I 
have been queen of you once, and I can't 
be beggar now. There was a time," and 
her face as she spoke glowed with memory, 
"when your whole life was incense to me. 
Even my craving heart was satiated with 
the richness of your heart-gift. Your 
every thought was drawn to me; your 
face was at its happiest when turned to 
me; your eyes welcomed my every en- 
trance, your lips delayed my every exit. 
When two people have crowned each 
other with the sham halo of a divine 
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haUucination, is it worth while to sit out 
the end in the dust and ashes of common- 
sense indifference? My love, we have 
been our best to each other ; and I am 
still at my best for you. All the while I 
have been speaking I have felt the spell 
of your touch on me. I would like to 
forget it all — -to choke up all the trouble 
by a kiss of your lips ; but if you can 
only pay me back in kindness — if, loving 
me, you are no longer one whit in love 
with me — ^then I must go ! " 

There was silence. While speaking, her 
eyes had sought his in an agony of appeal ; 
but her face grew very pale in that pause, 
and she sickened so with pain that she 
dropped her head against his knee, and thus 
waited his answ:er. The dog lifted his head, 
and licked the intruding cheek. The master 
looked into vacancy, with a troubled ex- 
pression. 

"You could not go. What could you 
do?" 
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It was her sentence ; and before he could 
speak again, to express his regard for her, 
his regret at the untoward nature of her 
disposition, and his willingness to kiss her 
and make it up, she had nerved herself 
to a last eflfort of dignity. 

" We will talk no more about it," she 
said. "I see that there is no resurrection 
on this side of life. Make up the fire ; it 
is cold. I am going to read a book, while 
you finish your paper." 

Derrick breathed a sigh of reUef. 

" There's a good girl," he said. " I 
trust we shall never have any more of 
this. Were you really unhappy? Not 
that it affected your eloquence. But, then, 
I have never knpwn a woman too wretched 
to talk." 

NeUa answered, without looking at Tn'm — 

" There are maladies in which a cessation 
of pain means death." 

"You're not half comfortable in ybur 
way of talking yet," Derrick said uneasily. 
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" Play me a tune, and soothe me into fifty 
winks before dinner.^' 

She acquiesced at once, and set her 
fingers nimbly about the keys, until the 
desired result was achieved. Then she 
left oflf gradually, so as not to awake him 
by a too sudden silence, and stole back 
to her seat by the window. 

And the fire went on musing, and the 
rain and the wind vexed each other with 
contradiction, and the woman's heart went 
on breaking, and Derrick's dog was having 
a pleasant little dream, in which Victory 
and a bone were the prominent ideas, and 
handsome Derrick slumbered, and did not 
dream at all, and — 

"This IB the end of every man's desire." 



CHAPTEE XLII. 

l'amoue fait passee le temps, le temps 

FAIT PASSEE l'aMOUE. 

Deeeick slept, his face smooth, almost 
smiling,, in its content, and the woman 
stared at the fire with tired eyes. She 
was so weary with despair as to look as 
impassable as himself. 

" It might be better to gather up all 
life's agony, as it were a knife, in one's 
hand, and stab oneself with it !" Then she 
looked at his dear face, and sickened with 
the dread of its absence. " It will be 
such a wrench," she moaned, " and yet it 
seems certain as the death-pang." 

The night darkened, the storm died 
away. Had the wind kept shrill, and the 
leaves wild, it would have been less in- 
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tolerably oppressive. The dull, still fire, the 
grey stagnation without, seemed accom- 
plices to the terrible paralysis that was 
growing on her heart. "It was a day to 
feel buried in,'' she thought. 

Derrick awoke presently, patted the dog 
kindly, and kicked hiipi out of the way; 
condemned Nella for having allowed the 
fire to get low — " a fellow gets so chilled 
sleeping ! " — and, to check a shiver, he put 
his arm round her, and drew her to his 
side. 

"Still moody, NeU?" he said, stifling 
a yawn in a kiss of her hair. 

Her white face reddened for an instant. 
It was not love, it was love's reflex, that 
shone in his downcast eyes ; but his look 
and touch had power to make her glow. 
She nestled close to him, and turned on 
him eyes irradiated by the past. 

"Do you remember the Terrace at 
Vere?" she said softly. "We walked 
and ran there; caught our breath under 
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the garden wall. My hair was rosy with 
blown petals. Yon kissed them off. You 
put some in your pocket-book. Then we 
knew it at night. When the moon shone 
between a cleft in the fir group, your 
face hovered over mine, and blotted out the 
moon. How you loved me with your eyes ! " 

^^Nell, I love you now," Derrick said 
kindly. " You seem to be protesting against 
the present with the past. This is sheer 
sentiment." 

She smiled faintly, and clasped his two 
hands. 

" Sentiment is a word hated of men, 
isn't it, Derrick ? Especially in the mouth 
of a woman for whom a man has ceased to 
feel it. Yet the woman who possesses 
none is coarsened below the finest instincts 
of womanhood. It is by sentiment you 
win us, by sentiment you might keep us, 
if you cared to do so ; and it is on a 
question of what, I suppose, you call senti- 
ment that we part." 
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" Part ! " he echoed blankly. " Do you 
really mean any of the nonsense you've 
been talking, NeU ? '' 

'' Don't think that I don't know all the 
sharpness of the word," she said, with a 
sudden quickening of her even tone. Then 
she steadied her voice. There should be 
nothing harsh even in the sound of her 
ferewell words. She knew that the brighter 
part of her life was dying, as surely as she 
should one day know that the moment of 
fleshly corruption was near ; but she meant 
to meet the death-agony bravely. 

*'That of to-day is hardest to bear," she 
thought. '' There'll be no light left — ^none, 
un,til the final decay ; then, perhaps, heaven 
will thrill me with a tremor of the hope 
which comforted the Magdalen." 

"You are uprooting your life," re- 
monstrated Derrick, "and you are making 
me very uncomfortable, and all for nothing." 

"I am uprooting my life, and throwing 
it aside like a dusty weed," she said 
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gently. " But it is for your happiness ! 
You have ceased to love me in the only 
degree which can compensate for all the 
loss I bring you. There comes a time 
when a man needs all the comfort that 
life can give him. Unhappily, the woman 
who loves you, to her own misery, can 
no longer make your happiness. That 
power having failed her, she herself is 
counted as a fSailure." 

" Of course, I know that we have acted 
unwisely," he admitted, '^but still I do 
love you, Nella ; and I owe you some " 

" Hush," she cried, putting her hand 
before his mouth. ^' Don't say such things. 
You owe me nothing. You are bankrupt 
in the only wage I cared for." She leaned 
her head against his breast, and dropped 
a few still tears. "After to-night I rest 
here no more ! " she sighed. 

" That will be your own fault, Nella." 

"Yes, my own fault," she assented; 
" let that comfort you. Derrick, afterwards. 
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You didn't urge me to go. Many men 
would have lacked your patience and con- 
stancy. I knew of one once. He did 
not wait to let the woman find out she 
was a flaw in his life. He left her suddenly 
one morning, kissing her a good-bye as 
usual. In the evening she heard he was 
never coming back. She thought it out 
all night, and at dawn she killed herself 
and her child. He, the fool, was miserably 
penitent when he heard this. That was 
because she died. He did not take into 
the count of his repentance all the terrible 
bitterness to her of living. He sorrowed 
over the crowning but merciful agony which 
alone could repair his error, since it eijabled 
her to forget." 

She lifted up her pale face. 

'' Good-bye, Derrick ! " 

^^You don't mean it,'* he said incredu- 
lously. 

"Yes. It isn't a quarrel of the old 
days, made up of a pout, and comforted 
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by a kiss ; like those childish rages in 
which the sweet aftertaste of reconciliation 
always lurked. When we sulked then, 
Derrick, we said good-bye for ever one 
day, and were heart to heart again on the 
next ; we tore off the trinkets we had 
exchanged, and affected to despise them, 
holding them tight all the while. Our 
passion, whether in its acme or failure, 
has passed beyond the region of petty 
symbols. I don't leave you this ring, which 
you put on my hand that day on the sea 
when I gave my destiny into your keep- 
ing. How the waves flashed, and the 
stones in the ring, and yo^ir eyes, when I 
murdered myself with a ^yes.' I don't 
leave the trinket, to mock the greater value 
of all that I leave with you. I don't care 
to reclaim that gift of mine which shines 
on your own hand. You cannot give me 
back aught out of the great waste I have 
lavished on you. You have destroyed even 
memory. How can I dare ever to recall 

VOL. in. L 
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the past ? But I can still give yon some- 
thing 'worth having — and that is yonr 
ftiture; and I give it to you with this 
kiss, which is — good-bye ! " 

She put her arms about his throat, and 
kissed him, with miserable eyes, and then 
turned and went. 

"Nella!" he caUed; ^^Nella!" but she 
did not come back. 

Derrick fretted and fumed, pulled his 
dog's ears, and looked out of the window. 

"What troublesome creatures women and 
horses are," he thought; "the tempers of 
the one and the legs of the other are never 
sound from one day to another. But she'll 
be sure to make it up with me. Poor 
darling, she has no one but me. I think 
I'll write her a line presently; she'll like 
that — women always do; Nothing they 
delight in more than amateur post-office 
work. Besides, talking is such a bore, 
especially when you don't know what to 
say." 
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Accordingly, he scribbled her a few lines 
in pencil. 

"Dearest Nel, 

"Do make it up. I should feel 
awftdly uncomfortable if I thought you 
were alone in the world. I spoiled your 
life by persuading you to come to me, and 
it is only fair I should bear the consequences. 
I shall expect you down to dinner presently. 
It will be very slow without you ; so pray 
come to your loving 

"D. E.'^ 

But Nella could not come down to din- 
ner, because her head ached, she said. She 
would try and get some sleep now ; perhaps 
.rest would cure her by the morning. 

Derrick was sufficiently contented with 
her answer. It sounded sweet and peace- 
able. " By to-morrow she wiU have come 
round, '^ he thought, " and we shall be com- 
fortable again." 
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He went to sleep in this pleasant con- 
viction ; while Nella lay with clenched 
hands, wishing that each star that glittered 
in the window-square coidd sting her even 
to death, loathing the cool pulses of the 
night, and shrinking from the thought of 
the letter crumpled by her side. 

"It is a sore," she raved, "a sore which 
eats into my heart. Oh, to have never met 
him, never loved him ! " 

She watched out the night in dumb agony. 
Physical pain would have been a relief. 
You may ease a wounded limb by moving 
it, or vary the weariness of suffering by 
a change of position ; but what rest is there 
for the hurt soul — ^what cool, kind palm 
can reach that hot fire in the heart which 
is consuming its better part to bloodless 
ashes ! 

In the wet meadows below some cattle 
showed dark against the pale background 
of the dawn. One melancholy - looking 
shadow stared with outstretched neck and 
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yearning tip-lifted Kp over a gateway, low- 
ing for its lost joy — ^that soft-eyed, broad- 
faced glory that had used to wrinkle its 
velvet nose against the mother teat, and 
which now was bleating back a faint echo 
of the mother wail from some distant group 
of alien cattle. 

A vague idea crossed Nella's mind that 
there might be distress which surpassed 
even hers. 

" Once to have touched one's young and 
then miss it, must be a worse heart- wreck 
than this,'' she thought. " To-morrow the 
calf shall dive its head in search of its 
mother-milk again. I will give orders 
about it before I go." 

"Before I go!" Her heart stood still 
at her own words. 

Henceforth pain had passed into her life, 
even to its merest details. The growing 
twitter about the ivied pane, the beating 
of the flail in the golden farm-yard, the 
sweet, faint breaths of the brightening day 
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— all these were patent to her acute 
senses, and memory and prescience sent a 
blight into the core of even every harmless 

joy. 



CHAPTEE XLIII. 

BROKEN. 

The next moming Derrick was restless, 
and desired to go up to town. He was 
often restless now. " The country does pall 
on a fellow after a time," he said. He 
sought Nella. He felt shy, after the scene 
of the previous day, of mentioning his in- 
tention; but he thought he might argue 
her into suggesting it herself. He wandered 
into her sitting-room. Everything was in 
its place excepting the canary. There was 
every usual sign of occupation. He only 
noted the absence of the bird, with the vague 
hope that Nella's long endurance had culmi- 
nated in vengeance, and that he had been 
made to pay the last penalty of his " tweets." 
"To whom has she been writing, I 
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wonder?" he said, glancing at the open 
blotting-book« ^^ Poor soul! she hasn't had 
much correspondence on hand since— since 
she came to me." Then he saw that the 
letter was addressed to himselfl " When a 
woman in the same house with you writes 
a note, it means either an assignation or a 
row. In this case, of course, it's the latter," 
he grumbled, as he broke the seal. 

" I cannot fiice remorse for less than the 
love we once bore each other. I shall 
remember that extenuating love better away 
from you. Don't worry about me. I mean 
to be as happy as I can. I have taken 
enough money to pay my way for the 
present, and I will write again to make 
some arrangement with you as to my future 
means. Do not go through the form of 
seeking me, as I do not mean to be found. 
Forgive my sins, for I have forgiven you 
your virtues. You will love again one 
day. My worst wish for my rival is that 
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you should succeed. For you, that she 
shall tire before you do. And yet, if I 
were a good woman, I should say ' God bless 
my darling.' Thp greatest blessing I can 
grant you is in saying good-bye. 

" P.8.— I have left " (" our " had been 
scratched out) " your keys on your table." 

*'0h, dear!" groaned Derrick, and sat 
down. 

It was a great shock to him, and if 
Nella could have seen his troubled face 
she might have felt comforted. True, 
he no longer loved her enough to know 
when she was in the room; but he knew 
when she was not there. He had per- 
petual need of her ; she ministered to his 
comforts — she had grown into his life; 
and he felt the affection for her natural to 
proximity. He loved her as many excellent 
husbands love their wives, not because she 
was a womian, but because she was a habit. 
He should miss her ; her stormy outbreaks 
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of passion, her tender repentances, her 
noiseless manners, her bright inteUect, and 
her inimitable method of preparing his 
cofltee. And now it was past breakfast- 
time, and no one had made it. As he 
thought over these things, he almost deter- 
mined to go] and seek her out at once ; but 
then, if he found her, there would be 
another scene, 'and he so disliked scenes. 
Well, there was no obstacle to his going 
to town now. So he would go. Yet he 
felt a little blank at the collapse of all 
opposition. He got up and wandered 
through the rooms, moody and undeter- 
mined. The soul was gone out of them, 
and they were as dead cocoons. He missed 
the stimulant of that eager, living, loving 
presence — ^that great heart which had made 
an atmosphere around her, pulsating with 
love of him. 

"Devil take her ! What right had she to 
treat me so, after all my kindness to her ? 
How well I bore with her temper I " 



i 
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Whatever came of it, the house was un- 
bearably dull as it was. He should go to 
town. Perhaps when there, he should hear 
from her, beseeching to be allowed to re- 
turn. He dwelt on this notion compla- 
cently. He would forgive her, he thought ; 
but they were to start on a fresh basis. 
She was never to take these swallow-like 
flights any more, and expose him to the 
annoyance of coming down in the morning 
to face a vacant table and a dull day (for 
he had not quite settled to go to town ere 
he sought her). But, if he forgave her, 
would not the same thing occur again? 
She was a moral earthquake, liable to 
sudden and dreadful quivers of passion, 
which were infinitely distressing and alarm- 
ing to a quiet nature which wished to bask 
in the sun on the surface. Perhaps it was 
better as it was.. In any case, he would go 
to town so soon as he had breakfasted. 

Meanwhile Nella was watching at the 
window of the village inn, where she had 
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taken shelter, watching with dry, hot eyes 
and drawn month the road which led £rom the 
cottage, down which Derrick mnst come if he 
meant to search the neighbourhood for her. 

The landlady came to snggest additions 
to the breakfast ]^ella had ordered, and 
comment on its nntonched state. 

" Is there nothing else yon could fancy, 
ma'am ? " 

" Oh, yes, please take them away," NeUa 
said, her eyes covertly watching the window. 
The woman's voice and the clatter she made 
with the cups was terribly irritating to a 
mind strained to its extremest tension. 

The woman stared, but obeyed, and Nella 
was left alone, oppressed by the throbbing 
of her own pulses, and never relaxing her 
heart-set vigil. 

She watched until the atmosphere turned 
to flame and scorched her brain. The dingy 
flowers on the carpet, the delf figure on the 
shelf, the flowers in the jug, coalesced and 
went round in catherine-wheels ; but the 
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dull white road in front of her kept its 
identity through all the confusion. She 
watched until time assumed the part of a 
slow executioner, killing her by inches; 
watched until all seemed darkened, and 
the clock seemed to make its beat audible 
through the roar of far-off waves. " I can 
hear it in spite of the noise," Nella argued ; 
"and I could see him if it were ever so 
dark, if he would but come." 

The click of the garden -gate was a 
shock which quieted her fever. The surge 
stood still, the place recovered its usual 
aspect, and her mind its balance, while 
Derrick Erie sauntered towards the inn, 
smoking as usual, his dog describing cheer- 
ful circles, of which his master was the 
centre. Derrick's face looked worried ; but 
it was the worry of an accepted discomfort 
rather than the protest of a rebellious agony. 
Hope flushed — poor, weak, storm -tossed 
fool ! — ^her grey face, and thrilled her whole 
being as he drew nearer the window. 
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^^ If he comes so near I must touch him, 
I must forgive it all. Better the slavish 
happiness of his dog than silence and barren- 
ness. Oh, Derrick, I am here ! Look at 
me, and go no farther ! " 

But Derrick's footsteps were as im- 
placable as time. Time had been murder- 
ing her for these last two hours, and 
Derrick came to give the coup de grace. A 
railway-whistle shrilled in the distance, and 
Derrick, looking not at the inn Tvindow 
but at his watch, hurried his steps, and 
took the road to the station. 

There might yet have been time to check 
him — yet a chance to snatch back the old 
life — ^but she could not move, her feet were 

numb. She called to him. She fancied 
that she called loudly, but her voice had 
not risen beyond a husky whisper. Nature 
avenged herself and collapsed. In the very 
death-struggle of her hopes she fell pro- 
strate and inert on the floor — ^happily un- 
conscious. 




CHAPTEE XLIV. 



HISS BOSE INGLIS. 



Debbice Eble left the station, believing 
himself to be an unhappy man. But it is 
not certain that his face would have bright- 
ened had Nella suddenly reappeared; he 
was ah*eady learning to put the memory of 
her away in those dark comers of the mind 
consecrated to the dead and absent. We 
give a solemn thought to these disused 
chambers as we pass the cobwebbed hinges, 
but we are content to let the dust thicken. 
He purchased some papers, and jumped 
into a carriage with an odd sensation of 
relief combating his gloom. He should not 
have to face that dreary little station again 
yet awhile, with its draggled vegetation and 
lonely platform. 
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He made himself comfortable with his 
wraps, and was about to unfold his Times 
(under what affliction would an Englishman 
be insensible to that particular solace ?), when 
a young lady sitting opposite to him sud- 
denly put down a paper which had screened 
her face, and looked out of the window, 
while Derrick looked at her. 

Her face was the sunniest he thought he 
had ever seen. Her features were not very 
regular, but she might have personified the 
genius of Spring — so fresh, so delicate and 
blooming was she. 

^'Her cheeks are pink and her lips are 
pink, and the pink is real. The nose is 
white — a rare occurrence with one so young 
and healthy - looking. Her dimples are 
lovely, so is the curve of her cheek." 

Derrick, the heart-broken, thought these 
things behind his Times^ and forgot the 
quotations for the Cesarewitch. 

The young lady spoke presently to her 
companion, apparently her servant. Her 
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voice had a shrill girlish ring in it, not 
altogether unpleasant, although it did not 
sound very wise. Perhaps what charmed 
Derrick most was the unclouded brightness 
of the girl's face. Care had never taught 
her brows to contract, nor the outline of the 
cheek to sharpen. Her eyes had no regret ; 
her mouth only knew how to make dimples. 
There was something very refreshing in the 
inexperience of her beauty to a man who, 
like Derrick, had been wearied by an excess 
of feeling and intelligence. By degrees, 
through the medium of a Bradshaw^ his 
Times J his rug, and the time of day, he 
managed to lure her into a species of con- 
versation. Her attendant, who was old, 
and probably fatigued by some unwonted 
length of journey, had unwarily gone to 
sleep, leaving her dove unguarded, where- 
upon her dove began to prune its wings, 
and look pretty, and the kite commenced a 
series of insinuating pounces. 

" Have you travelled far to-day V^ 

VOL. III. M 
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" Oh, ever so fer. I came from Bri^xbcni 
first, and then we had to change to this line 
to get home to Oakfield." 

Derrick made a mental note of the name. 

" Were yon glad to leave school?" hazard- 
ing a guess. 

" I should rather think so. Up at five in 
the summer, six in winter — ^play oneself into 
an iceberg. Never allowed to talk comfort- 
able English at meal-times; the French 
master old and ugly. Ugh ! it was dread- 
ful." 

"But Brighton is a gay place, full of 
company." 

" Of what good was that to us, when we 
were always marched up and down the back 
streets, or away on to the Downs. There 
only was one bit of the walk worth anything, 
that was the turning up our own crescent ; 
we met people there now and then." 

"Admirers?" suggested Derrick cu- 
riously. 

" There was one man, young and hand- 
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some, who used to be waiting at his door 
whenever the school-girls passed. We all 
quarrelled over him so, that perhaps it 
was just as well he settled the matter by 
marrying a ^1 who Uved next door to him. 
Yet, when we heard the wedding-bells, 
which mingled with the scales we were prac- 
tising, we all counted 1 — 2 — 3 with heavy 
hearts." 

^^ How fresh she is, how unaffected ! " 
Derrick thought. " Some man will have a 
pleasant task in moulding her character." 

He did not even shrink when she pro- 
duced from her bag a box of bonbons, and 
disclosed her white teeth crunching burnt 
almonds. 

"I stopped at the confectioner^s before 
we got to the station," she explained " I 
was determined for once to have as many as 
I could eat. At school the girls were so 
sharp, that at the slightest rustle in your 
pocket they were down upon you to go 
shares. But I've got such a lot, you are 
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quite welcome to some," she added, with an 
after-thought of hospitality. 

Derrick declined, and remained silent 
awhile, as the lady's tone was incoherent 
while the sweetmeats lasted. Then he went 
on drawing her out. 

" What were you taught at school ?" 

"Two pieces of music — ^ L'Impossible ' 
and 'Un Caprice Chaotique;' two songs, one 
a good one for Sundays, the other for week- 
days. Then we did languages : ^ Have you 
want of a razor ? I have want of a razor. 
Hast thou not want of a razor ? ' and so 
on." 

There seemed room for education, Derrick 
thought, but then who could weary of teach- 
ing such a lovely pupil ? She was irrepres- 
sibly gay. She could scarcely forbear 
breaking out in little odds and ends of 
song. She was jubilant as a lark nearing 
the dawn — a kitten playing in the sun. She 
was a child on tiptoe, clutching at life as a 
dainty, and all tremulous with anticipation. 
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" I am never to go back there any more," 
she said, with evident satisfaction. 

"Will your brothers and sisters be pleased 
to see you back?" 

" I have none." 

" And your mother ?" 

" I lost her when I was an infant," the girl 
said, trying to look sad. " But IVe got a 
lovely horse." And her face beamed again. 
" I shall ride with papa." 

"What is papa like?" 

^^An old darling^^^ with emphasis. "He 
lets me do whatever I like," 

The train stopped, the servant woke 
up, and her mistress relapsed into silence. 
She was evidently smitten with sudden 
and vivid shame. She would not look at 
Derrick, and answered him with a frigid 
monosyllable when he oflfered to assist her 
out. 

" We are going to stop. There^s papa on 
the platform. Thank you, sir, but my maid 

:n ^ xi,^ 1 — .^ 5) 
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will carry the bag." 
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She was out in an instant, and Derrick 
was discomforted. 

" And I don^t even know her name," he 
thought. 

The train was just moving ofl^ when he 
saw that a dressing-case had been left imder 
the seat. He caught it up promptly and 
jumped out of the , carriage, and addressed 
himself to a tall old man, whose arm the 
girl was hugging. 

"Some one has left something behind 
them," Major Erie said inan apologising man- 
ner. He lifted his hat, and, turning round, 
assumed a look of blank dismay. The train 
had gone too &r to be re-caught, and there 
he was left on the platform, with — 

" Three hours to wait afore the next up 
goes," a local porter said cheerily. 

The old gentleman peered through his 
spectacles at Derrick's face. 

"I am very sorry that my daughter 
should have been the cause of your losing 
your train," he began. 
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Derrick tendered his card. 

"I cannot regret any chance that has 
made me acquainted with one of father's 
old friends," the latter said, with a rapid 
glance at a portmanteau label. " My name 
is Erie, nephew of the Dick Erie you used 
to know in the Eapids. I have often heard 
him talk of Colonel Inglis." 

The elder man grew more upright and 
soldier-like in an instant. The very name 
of the Bapids was a re-juvenation. Some 
further explanation followed, which estab- 
lished Derrick's identity, and Colonel Inglis 
became most cordial. 

*^ Bless my soul, how like your uncle! 
The Erie eye ; eh, Kose ? Very like, in- 
deed ; but not so good-looking. You can't 
expect to be that, my boy. Dick Erie was 
the beauty man of the regiment. Of course 
you'll come home, and dine and sleep ? " 

^'But my portmanteau — : — " objected 
Derrick. 

" We'll telegraph for it, and a man and 
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cart shall wait to bring it over. And, Bose - 
— ^what are you pulling my arm for? Oh ! 
I forgot. Let me introduce my daughter. 
Miss Eose Inglis : Major Erle.'^ 

The pair bowed formally ; but Eose did 
not speak. Her glance said plainly, " Don't 
tell tales out of school." 

Thus it was that at eight that evening 
Derrick was partaking of a remarkably 
well-cooked dinner in the dining-room at 
Oakfield. The wines were fine-flavoured, 
the host courteous. The hostess was a 
fresh, white-shouldered little girl, with 
round throat, bead circled, blushing in white 
muslin, and having some trouble in keeping 
up the dignity proper to her new position. 
When the dessert appeared, in fact. Derrick 
detected her hand once or twice en route to 
her pocket. 

After dinner she sang her song-the 
weekday one. 

" Oh, she ifl young — ^my lady is young. 
And that's the best of it all," 
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she chirped triumphantly; and Derrick, 
applying the words to the singer, thought 
that in truth there was no grace like that of 
seventeen. 

She played her pieces. "They'd be as 
good to go to sleep on as anything else, if 
she wouldn't strike quite so Jiard," Derrick 
argued. 

He was charmed by her bird-like fitfol- 

ness. Even her carelessness of him had its 

attraction — that of novelty, maybe. He did 

not recall his trouble and Nella until he was 

dropping off to sleep. Then he resolutely 

put the thought away from him — ^mentally 

adjourning his grief untH the morning. 
# # # # # 

Nella went back to the cottage. The 
fever that had raged in her mind left her 
weak and tired as though she had suffered 
some long and prostrating illness. The 
world had stood still for her in that moment 
when Derrick disappeared, and she fainted. 
Now it was going its course again much as 
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usual. She saw plainly that the flowers and 
the clock in the inn sitting-room had their 
separate identity, that the landlady must be 
paid for the untasted breakfast, that she could 
plan no further journey for to-day, and that 
she must return to the house, and make 
some explanation to her servants of her 
temporary absence. 

Oh, the sickness of coming back to vacant 
rooms lately tenanted by your heart's de- 
sire ! Silence and space sometimes consti- 
tute a moral oofl&n, which despair nails 
down about your face, shutting out light 
and life, and all this world's future. 

Nella watched out the day with that 
dumb, questionless agony dying animals 
sometimes show. She had nothing to ask of 
Time ; she realised it all. Derrick had tired 
of her, and had left her. There was no 
doubt in the voice of the wind, no hope in 
the sickly rays of the dying sun. 

The night darkened, and he was not 
there. The stars came out, and looked 
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peace at her agony. . She watched them 
with bright, hot eyes. Everything she 
looked at was strangely vivid. She tried to 
sleep ; but her trouble was so terribly alert 
it held her until the last moment of con- 
sciousness, and before she was half awake 
she again felt its clutch on her. 

She rose early, and sat down ostensibly 
to eat her breakfast; but she felt guilty 
of shifting her usual seat, so as to sit with 
her face opposite the path by which the 
postman must come. There was a sickly 
hope latent in her mind, which she tried to 
disown even to herself, that Derrick might 
have written when he reached town — that it 
was in anger, not indifference, he quitted her. 
But the letter-bag only contained circulars 
and newspapers, and these she did not open. 

The flush died away from her pale cheek, 
and her hands ceased trembling, as hope 
grew still. For a month the days died, and 
were reborn with the same monotonous accom- 
paniment of clouds and quiet rain. The sea- 
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son seemed becahnecL Eyery morning she 
watched the sodden path by which the post 
came ; every evening she walked at a rapid 
pace through pale-yellow glooms, trying to 
forget the long period that mnst elapse 
before another day and another post were 
due. The cattle sometimes left off brows- 
ing to eye her ; the crows dispersed their 
assembly at her approach; the &rm-dog 
barked, "Who are you?" at her; but 
otherwise no one heeded her coming or her 
going. 

One day she saw a girl and boy walking 
down the lane. Their whispers, their awk- 
wardness, and the kiss the boy snatched at 
parting, showed them to be lovers* " Poor 
fools!" she said; "they're at the &rce. 
They don't know the pain of the drama yet. 
To think that I once had a face as yoimg, 
and was kissed ! And what has it all come 
to?" What had it come to? A moral 
existence, worm-eaten by error and grief, to 
a face aged prematurely, to an aimless vigil, 
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and aU the infinite hnmiKation comprised in 
the word " deserted." 

She wrote once to Derrick, simply to 
inform him of her determination to retain 
the cottage as her home. She wished him 
to continue some allowance to her. She 
named the extent of the snm — a very small 
one — she would consent to receive. " Hav- 
ing given you the best of my life, I 
cannot be too proud to accept some means 
of existence from you. Indeed, I have 
no other resource. Good-bye, Derrick. 
I wish you could have loved more or I 
less." 

" As if I didn^t love her," Derrick said 
indignantly, on reading her note. " I gave 
way to her in everything." 

He was back in town now ; but his stay 
at Oakfield had endured two or three days 
— long enough to send him to his London 
chambers with a sort of sensation that a 
bright country flower had taken root in his 
memory, filling it with bloom and fragrance. 
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So dull was he, that he felt half inclined to 
run down to see Nclla. 

When a man is softening under the spell 
of a new attraction, he is inclined to be 
diffident ; and true feeling and modesty 
being more or less inseparable, Derrick was 
asking himself if he were lovable, and 
longed to bask in the glow of Nella's heart- 
fire, if only to reassure himself of the 
warmth ho was able to kindle. 

9 

But then he was not sure of his welcome. 
If the fire were dark, cheerless, and fuming, 
ho might have some trouble in rekindling the 
fuel's latent splendour. He disliked trouble. 
He shrank from the idea of the savagery of 
Nella's eyebrows when her face was set 
with displeasure against him. He did not 
know, or did not choose to know, that he 
alone had the power of creating such dis- 
pleasure, and that its right name was disap- 
pointment. He repeated again aud again to 
himself that she, not he, had been to blame 
in this rupture, and that few men would 
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have loved her so faithfully. He re-read 
her letter, and saw no sign of welcome in it. 
Oh, fool ! not to divine that when a woman 
in Nella's position writes the word " love,'^ 
it can only be read as being in the present 
tense ! There was a tone of accusation in 
it which jarred on him. A man has a 
natural antipathy to a reproach, and to a 
woman who constitutes herself his supple- 
mentary conscience. The still small voice 
may be stifled, but the querulous knell of a 
lover's ring on ''once and now^^ is more 
difficult of suppression. 

" I should like to see her again," Derrick 
owned to himself, as he sat alone in his 
chambers. " Life is dull work without her. 
I didn't feel it so much at Oakfield some- 
how.'^ 

He was half inclined to go to her the 
next day. It would be pleasant to see the 
light of welcome broaden in those dark 
eyes, to feel the roimd, tender arms twine 
about his neck; and he should like to tell 
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her about his now acquaintances. He had 
been so long accustomed to rely on her 
sympathy in exchange for his confidences, 
that reticence was a constraint to him. And 
it ought to be a consolation to women who 
have deemed the world ^* well lost " for love, 
to know that, when the love is lost also, 
they can as a rule retain some influence over 
their lovers by assuming the position of an 
all-giving, naught-receiving mother, or that 
of a superior sort of housekeeper — ^minus 
the character. 

" Nclla shall sing me that song — 

** * Oh, she is young — ^my lady is youzig, 
And that's the best of it all/ " 

hummed Derrick. " How she would admire 
Eoso Inglis if she saw her !" 

Ho thought he would certainly go to 
Nella the next day. Meanwhile he strolled 
down to the club, and dined with a young 
friend — Mr. Ted Grahame — ^who remarked 
that Derrick looked moped, and suggested 
change of air. 
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"The fact is, London is played out for 
us," averred this used-up man of frwo-and- 
twenty. " I^m off to Italy to-morrow for 
six weeks. Come with me. As soon as 
I've done touring, and written a book, my 
career as a Eapid will be quenched, and I 
must marry my cousin, Kose Inglis." 

"Marry whom?" echoed Derrick, in 
consternation. 

"My cousin. She's an heiress, I believe. 
It is a family affair ; she's got my portrait, 
and I wear hers (when I t hi nk of it). She 
and her father are going to winter at Eome, 
and I shall just take a look at her when 
I'm doing the galleries." 

Derrick became thoughtful, and a shade 
more depressed. "I wonder what madS 
me think you a nice lad?" mentally apos- 
trophising his unconscious host. ' ' Conceited 
jackass!" 

"Much better come," urged the other. 
"It will be much jollier to face brigands 
in company. If I am captured, you can 

VOL. ni. N 
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telegraph to my creditors. They'd be sure 
to ransom me.'' 

"Much too good for him," mused 
Derrick. 

"What did you say?" 

" That it would be very good fun." 

And so the plan was settled; and 
Derrick, still moody and pre-occupied, sat 
down to write his answer to Nella. He 
fell naturally into the old trick of address, 
and wrote to her as "hid dearest." He 
said their separation was a great grief to 
him; he wished he could have made her 
happy; as he could not, perhaps it was 
better as it was. He had loved her 
sincerely, and would always be her Mend 
if she would let him. The sum she had 
named was far too small, and he entreated 
to be allowed to quadruple it. He had 
been made very miserable by her decision 
(and, as he wrote this, the sense of loss, com- 
bined with the effect of Grahame's and Eose 
Inglis's engagement, did in fact bring tears 
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into his eyes, and a very respectable sized 
one on to the paper). He did not care to 
stay in England now; he wanted change 
of scene and air. As to his promise, of 
course he should keep it, if there ever was 
occasion; but that was not likely. (Here 
he sighed — ^he did not ask himself why.) 
His bankers, Messrs. Hoard, would give 
her his address if she required it, but his 
movements would be uncertain for some 
weeks to come. With every hope for her 
happiness, and a request that she would 
let him know if she ever wanted aid of 
any sort, he was her loving friend. Derrick 
Erie. 

Having thus quieted his conscience, he^ 
wrote to his bankers, purchased a travelling 
bag, and consulted a Bradshaw. Nella, who 
had carried a heart of flame through all the 
dull-grey days, whose lips wailed Derrick's 
name with an eloquence which must have 
been audible to him had he still loved, and 
whose eyes were growing mad with watch^ 
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:r^c. rtxviTod tliis letter on the morning 
^A^iir Erie Itsft Eoxrland. 

Sih^ rwoiTod it vith a rush of pulses. 

Oh. mT doar, mx dear!" she muttered; 
^^ ht- is ^lari ▼ith me at last," She read it 
*:?i u:jat^Tstood : she iras paralysed by it 
<^uT i\: aH artiaiL She no more paced the 
«i;:i; T\>Ai^ niir urged in thought the speed 
.v: thc^ WrrcT-h«g. She sat inert at home, 
a:?v; lie rait mse happy in her mistress's 
^wu:mit\ and in her dreams by the fire 
j^urrtxl ivf mioe. Her mistress sat by the fire 
idsv^ as the days grew more grim and 
c\Ud. but she arranged her seat so that she 
i\niUl alvars see out of the window. The 
»uiumu i^aled into winter. All the gay, 
biimu^^ fluttering life of flower, insect, and 
binl wus bitten out by frost. A few chry- 
sauthemums still reared their heads with 
uuwrruptod sap, but they looked but cold- 
fttiHHl Christians, prone to pride themselves 
ou their exceptional constitutions rather 
than give a starving bee a honey-drop. 
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Hope starved in Nella's heart, and each 
day's moveless burthen seemed to weigh 
more heavily than the last. The meadow- 
pond, with its moody taciturn face, began to 
haunt her. If she could but get over the 
horror of the chill and the agony, she might 
gain peace. She was ebbing into that 
morbid condition of mind when the action 
depends on an accident — ^when the fine 
balance of reason is displaced, and the gloom 
of clouds or the drip of rain create a doom. 

But the day came when a thought which 
was almost a hope took possession of her, 
and drove out all sinister visions. As the 
days went on, and the doubt became cer- 
tainty, an entirely new feeling possessed her. 
It was a strange mixture of terror and joy. 

''I must write and tell Derrick," she 
thought ; " surely he will come to me then." 

She tried to argue herself out of her in- 
cipient feeling of happiness. She thought 
how dark would be her future ; how perfect 
the misery of a mother whose child was 
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visited by her sin; how inconvenient to 
Derrick this extension of a tie he was weary 
of. She thought with inexpressible bitter- 
ness of Derrick's possible indifference to the 
life for which they were both responsible ; 
but though her arguments had all the 
sadness of reason, a feeling stronger 
than reason — ^the old-world instinct which 
made Eve glorify heaven for the birth of 
her first-bom, though she had lost im- 
mortality and had endowed him with death 
— ^the something which gives the forest 
beast a human heart when its cub lips its 
dugs, which fills the human with a brute- 
like, imreasoning devotion — this one love, 
common to nearly all God's creatures, 
and paramoimt when it exists — ^began to 
thrill Nella's heart. But it was not until 
some months later, when a being with a cry 
like a toy-dog blundered its indefinite nose 
against her breast, that she realised that she 
had only been in love with Derrick, but Der- 
rick's son had made her in love with life. 
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She craved for Derrick to come, not that 
she wanted to see him, but she wanted him 
to see the boy ; and so each of the pair had 
found a rival for the other — ^Derrick in the 
fleshy and Nella in the spirit. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

** And who will be your bairn's father 

Till Love Gregory cum hame F** 

« « « « « « 

" The Lord will be my bairn's father 
Till Love Gregory cum hame." 

OR RUNS YOUR MIND ON ANOTHER LOVE? 

For awhile Nella existed in an almost 
speechless state of ecstasy. She was shy of 
expression of her joy, it moved her so 
deeply. Another soul seemed created within 
her — a soul so beautiful that she feared to 
commune with it, lest the precious visitant 
should take wings. The throb of the 
mighty mother-heart has the solemn ca- 
dence of an organ when its chords are first 
stirred. It is not until the child ages, and 
the joy becomes more assured, that the 
maternal lipa lev^ m \Xvsi^^ Vs^sw^lierent 
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caressing sounds, which can be best under- 
stood by angels, mothers, and children. 

The winter slipped' away almost without 
Nella perceiving it. Her old nightmare the 
pool was fringed with forget-me-nots, and 
rippled by a stately duck and a succession 
of flighty yellow puffs which constituted her 
family* 

The summer Was come, and Derrick had 
never answered her letter* She wrote to his 
banker, and was told that Major Erie had 
gone to Egypt with some friends, and had 
given no intimation of when he was to be 
expected in England. " What a lovely 
surprise you^ll be to him, my pet," she said, 
tenderly apostrophismg the infent Derrick, 
who seemed to pass his life in solving 
problems through the medium of his thtunb. 

The sting of expiated sin, shame, and 
despair — she forgot them all. Her child's 
touch made her feel as if there might be 
mercy for her in heaven. 

The down on the boy's head had thickened 
and curled, and he could ta\k ^«3feer\^ 
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fluently, and utter a few decided expressions 
of will in distinct English by the time Der- 
rick Erie came home again. He did not 
come in obedience to Nella's summons, 
having missed her letter. Nevertheless, she 
was the first person he came to seek. 

Derrick returned as he had departed, with 
anger in his heart against Nella. She had 
pledged him to an interview with her under 
certain circumstances, and now the time had 
come for the interview, and the thought of 
it made him feel uncomfortable. Why 
did she bind him to come ? — a letter would 
have done just as well. It made a man 
feel so ill-bred. The old passion was buried 
by time and indifference. Why could not 
she now be content to accept the position of 
a comfortably entombed deceased first wife, 
without insisting on being resurrected at 
this inopportune juncture ? " It's raking up 
dead leaves," he grumbled ; but he came, for 
Derrick ever kept his verbal pledges as a 
man of honour should. 
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He had confessed to Colonel Inglis, and 
to Eose his betrothed, a good deal of his 
past, and they had given him absolution. 
Nella's real name was, of course, concealed. 
She was referred to as "an unhappy en- 
tanglement." Colonel Inglis dismissed the 
subject briefly. 

" Allowance her — ^nothing extravagant, 
you know, but sufl&cient to keep her from 
want ; don't give her any excuse for saying 
you haven't behaved like a gentleman to 
her." 

" What sum would you think sufficient ?" 
hesitated Derrick. 

" Well, let's see. You have arranged to 
settle £1,000 a year pin-money on Eose, 
and to entail all your solid estate on your 
children. You must remember what you owe 
to the future, my boy. This woman left 
you by her own desire, you say — ^went off 
with your particular friend, I suppose ? " 

" It was nothing of that sort," interposed 
Derrick hotly. 
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"Well, well — glad you tliink so. A 
hundred a year will be ample." 

He approached the subject more cautiously 
with Eose ; he felt shy of even hinting to 

■ 

his future wife what over-much love for him 
had tempted another man's wife to become. 

"Was she pretty?" was Eose's first 
question ; and she waxed sulky at Derrick's 
admission that the " entanglement " was 
handsome. Also she objected to his reserve. 
" Why don't you tell me more about her ? '^ 
she urged. " Did she dress well ? and did 
she care for you much ? " 

" I don't care to talk about it," he 
answered; " I would like to keep your mind 
fresh as your face." 

" I tell you what it is," Miss Inglis said 
candidly ; " I have lived at school, and I've 
been out one season. I hear what women say 
of each other, and I read the newspapers. 
Don't try and make a saint of me. Derrick. 
I never heard of a town-bred saint. And 
do tell me if she wore great pearl chains and 
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heavy lockets, like all the lovely women in 
the photographs." 

" Don't talk folly," Major Erie answered 
angrily. Like most men whose manner of 
life has not been unexceptionable, he was 
very strong on the subject of propriety. 
" Experience has taught me that a woman 
cannot be too circumspect," he said. 

Unfortunately for Nella she had formed part 
of the experience. She had shaken down the 
forbidden fruit, and while she did penance 
Miss Inglis garnered the advantages. 

He felt very queer in retracing his steps to 
the cottage. How should he find her ? Woidd 
there be a row ? Would she have anything 
fit to eat for dinner ? Confused images of 
Ulysses and Eip Van Winkle came into 
his mind. Should he find that she had 
changed during the long slumber of his 
love ? It was dusk when he arrived at 

X Station, and the familiar place 

showed dimly, like a scene in a half-remem- 
bered dream. The dream-like feeling in- 
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creased as lie walked down the road. In 
this locality had once existed for him a great 
emotion ; it had belonged to another life ; 
but each familiar object that reminded him 
of the strength of that life's love relit 
something of the old glory. Through 
the window yonder he had seen the fire 
blaze, which was to welcome him ; at that 
threshold she had fallen about his neck. . . 
As he drew nearer the watch dog altered 
his mind about barking, and wagged him a 
greeting. It was growing more real every 
moment. Yesterday was overleaping to-day. 
He could not find it in his heart to turn 
into a formal visitor, and ring and knock at 
the door, to be met by a servant's wondering 
stare instead of the glad acceptance of 
Nella's eyes. He walked gently to that 
sitting-room window through which Nella 
had gauged all the agony of quiescence, 
and looked in with wonder in his soul. 

She was there, and so far yesterday was 
still to-day. But was she mad ? She was 
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sitting on the hearth-rug holding a burthen 
in her arms. Derrick's first impression was 
that she must be crazed, and was caressing 
a doll. Had he been more experienced 
he would at once have recognised in the 
lowered lids, the tender turn of the wrist, 
and that charming protective gesture with 
which birds expand their wings over their 
brood and mothers curve their arms about 
their young, the inefiiable grace of maternity. 
The burthen began to unfold itself, 
yawned and kicked, and finally sat up, 
flushed and rather morose. It snubbed the 
mother's cheerful attempt at conversation, 
and demanded food. Being gratified, it 
became more amiable, and vouchsafed an 
occasional smile — ^not at her, but at some 
comedy private to himself which he recog- 
nised as existing in life. There were no 
signs in the room of Nella's old occupations. 
Her easel was forlorn and rigid in a comer ; 
her books of poems were neglected on the 
shelf. There was a jubilate in her life now 
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which ontpeakned all lesser songs. Her 
fine critical &culty was not required for the 
analysis of Mother Hubbard's history, nor 
her wealth of intellectual sympathy needed 
for the exploits of Carabas. Bright-coloured 
fiction of this sort was scattered aU oyer 
the room ; a moody toy-horse bowed his 
heayily-maned neck in a comer ; a wheelless 
cart lurched helplessly on the floor; and, 
the greatest wonder of all, the living puppet 
opened its eyes, and dimpled its mother's 
breast with fat impetuous fingers, or kicked 
vigorously at invisible foot-balls. 

*' Now, boy," Nella said with an air of 
authority, ludicrously at variance with her 
state of utter subjugation, moral and phy- 
sical, "call mamma." 

A feeble imitation of a sheep's ba-a fol- 
lowed, but Nella seemed to accept it as 
classic English. 

" Now pap-a." 

The result was even more satisfactory, 
the boy laying especial stress on the final 
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syllable, as if, having got it, he did not 
mean to let it go for awhile. 

^' Now say your name.'' 

The boy pnrsed his lips, and took a 
breath. Evidently the eflfbrt was prodigious. 

''Derrick ErU^'^ he said slowly, with wide 
gaps between the syllables. 
. And as the mother cooed her thanks above 
his rosy fiice, the boy kicked himself to 
sleep again ; and the watcher by the win- 
dow, thrilled to his heart's core by his 
child's unconscious summons, bent his 
head before the judgment of all-seeing 
Heaven, and said humbly, " God forgive 
me!" 

A slight tap at the window, a peculiar 
whistle, which had been wont to herald 
Derrick's former visits, sent the blood from 
Nella's face. She put down the child on 
an adjoining couch, and ran trembling to 
the door, and let Derrick in. With a 
gesture to him to move quietly, she helped 
to disembarrass him of his coat aud hat, 

VOL. m. 
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and led the way to the sitting-room ! With- 
out speaking, she walked up to the couch, 
and lifted the light coverlet that sheltered 
the face of the sleeping infant ; she looked 
up from him to his father, and met the 
latter's eyes. 

"Oh, Derrick!" she whispered; "he is 
ours — our very own ; he binds us one for 
ever. Is he not beautiftd ? But you can- 
not see his eyes ; they are your eyes over 
again. Oh, my dear ! my dear ! '' 

She went into his arms, and clung about 
him, pale and weeping, yet always keeping 
her voice subdued. 

"When you left me. Derrick, I thought 
I should like to die. The days were lead ; 
that dreary autumn time seemed to bury 
me. I think I was going mad, only he came 
in time." 

" Why did you not tell me ? " Derrick 
asked huskily. 

" I wrote to you, of course. I knew you 
had not received my letter, or you would 
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have come to me. I was very lonely at one 
time, with no one to comfort or advise me ; 
but after he was bom I was proof against 
neglect. Besides, he is such a companion, 
and he talks a little. Oh, Derrick, if you 
could but hear him ! " 

" I have heard him, but his power of 
conversation seemed limited," Derrick saidj 
smiling at her enthusiasm. 

" He can say mamma." 

^' Ba-ba," corrected Derrick. 

" And he is so good." 

" I saw him try and give you a black 
eye. His fist, not his will, lacked strength." 

"At least, you won't deny that he is 
beautiful;" and she picked up the babe, and, 
swaying it on her breast, brought it to 
Derrick. " Kiss your son, papa." 

With his face flushed. Major Erie 
brushed the soft cheek with his moustache. 
Nella looked at them with resplendent 
eyes. She put back the child, and crouched 
down by his knee.. 
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"I am 80 happy — so happy 1 My heart 
has been aching for you ever since you went, 
and you left me in anger. It was all my 
fault, Derrick; I was unreasonable; my 
love was irritable and pettish* But we are 
something more than lovers now; we are 
parents. You'll love him, won't you, dear, 
and make up to him for our sin ? Oh, my 
soul ! my soul ! my heart is bubbling over 
with happiness, tp have you and the child 
in the same room. I have dreamt of it ; 
it is beatitude. Kiss me — ^kiss away the 
memory of those «ick hours when I cried 
for death to heal me. How lil^e you are to 
the boy. Derrick; his every feature says 
' Father ' to you. You will protect his 
future, will you not? You can give him 
wealth and position. Oh, Derrick, love 
him and love me. With whom can you 
be so supreme as with me ? He makes us 
kin ; he is flesh of our flesh, and blood of 
our blood. I can never look at him without 
seeing your eyes ; and you will feel kindly 
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towards me when yon see hints of me in 
your son." 

She spoke in whispers, broken by sobs, 
but her fece was sunshine. She caressed 
his wrists with infinite tenderness and 
humiKty. There was a pause. Derrick 
looked at her with troubled eyes. 

" She has forgotten all about my promise," 
he thought. " How can I tell her ? Why 
wa8 I ever such a fool as to sin ? Eemorse 
in this world, condemnation in the next — 
that's the weak-minded, kind-hearted sin- 
ner's allowance." 

The fire blazed up, and showed his fece 
whitening under the infiuence of a painftd 
resolution. Nella noted this, and the ner- 
vous twitch of his hand. 

** What worries you?" she asked softly. 
*^ Is there any bitterness to you in being 
with me again?" 

^^Yes and no," he answered, without 
meeting her eyes. 

" You are not-i-oh. Derrick, you're not 
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thinking of leaving me again; you conld 
not be so cruel ! " 

Her &ce was as pale as his own, and 
Buch an anguish came into her eyes, as 
you see in those of oft-hunted ftnimalR 
whose lives are passed in the torture of 
prescience. 

He put his arms about her passionately. 

" Heaven knows that had I foreseen all 
this, I should have acted differently. I left 
you a little wearied, as you perhaps have 
guessed, by your caprices, and believing 
that you could not care overmuch for the 

man you deserted ; yet, had I known all — 
your love's endurance and that boy's ex- 

istence-r-I should not have to tell you 

Look at me, Nella, pity me, for I am 
miserable. Do you remember what were 
to be the circumstances under which you 
boimd me to seek you out ? " 

"You do not mean — oh, man, you are 
my husband by nature's strongest bond ! — 
you do not mean that you come to tell me 
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of your marriage with another woman ?^^ 
Her voice was husky. She recoiled from 
his knees, and looked at him with sparkling 
eyes. " Is this what you come to say ? " 

^'Yes.'' 

^^ You are going to marry ?" 

" I have promised. ^^ 

"But here is the absolution of your 
promise" (pointing to the infant). " Derrick, 
every weak-nalnired man is liable to be 
a blackguard — a wind may blow him to 
heaven or helL If there's sufficient justice 
hereafter to meet all the injustice of this 
earth, you won't go scot free. But you can't 
mean it — ^you can't mean to desert your 
child, and have his voice bearing witness 
against you in the dark hour ! " 

" I do not wish to desert him," muttered 
Derrick. 

"Do you think to part him from me?" 
cried Nella, with fury. " Do you think I 
will ever let another woman hold h\m ? " 

" I will do anything you like about the 
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boy," Major Erie said despairingly. " But 
I am engaged to Miss Inglis, and I canH 
retract my word of honour." 

" Honour ! " echoed the other scornfully ; 
" a fickle mind has no honour. Is it honour 
to create a love you cannot repay — ^to accept 
all and give back half? Is it honourable to 
this boy that you should put aside his 
claims in favour of perhaps auother son? Is 
my child less innocent than his younger 
brother would be ? " 

^' It's worse than I feared it would be ! " 
groaned Derrick to himself. 

"Have you told your betrothed of my 
existence?" Nella asked, a sudden hope 
relaxing her face. 

" Of you — ^in the abstract, yes. I thought 
myself bound to do so. Practically, of 
course, she knows nothing of your name and 
station." 

" And it made no difference to her ? " 

" Not very much," Derrick admitted 
reluctantly. 
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" If you had told her of this new addi- 
tional tie, would she still claim you?" 

Derrick remembered with what equa- 
nimity his fiancee had discussed deep moral 
sores, and said that he ^^ thought she 
would !" 

The child on the bed stirred, and hit his face 
violently with his arm— a sign of awaken- 
ing. Nella lifted him up and rocked him 
on her breast. She did not look at Derrick 
for some while, but stared into vacancy with 
such an expression of hopeless woe as would 
have made even an indifferent spectator 
heart-sick to see. The man's face looked 
wretched ; he was smitten by remorse — ^and 
remorse is the impossibility of atone- 
ment. 

Presently she spoke in a tired voice, all 
the fire gone out of her manner, " Why don't 
you go ? " 

" I am going presently," he said humbly. 
" But won't you forgive me ? Won't you 
let me make some arrangement with you to 
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ensure my being of use to you and the boy 
hereafter?" 

" I will consider of it," she said coldly. 
*^ There is no need to decide now. Do you 
think, amidst other necessaries, of buying 
him a ready-made father ? " 

" I will be as much of a father to him as 
circumstances will permit," he answered. 

"You mean you will take such interest 
in him as you might in a charity school 
proUgi. But he is not altogether or phaned 
yet — ^he has me, and I have him. We 
have no need of you, go away ! " She turned 
away from him, and attempted to sing the 
child to sleep, but her voice was hoarse 
and broken. " I can't remember any tune," 
she muttered. 

" For God's sake don't send me away in 
such pain of mind," Derrick said with agita- 
tion. " Say that you forgive me, Nella ! " 

"What does it matter?" she groaned. 
"If by forgiveness you mean that you 
wish not to be the object of my personal 
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wrath, yoti may take that assurance, I 
am too much broken to feel wrath ; but my 
forgiveness will scarcely expiate your error, 
even to yourself. Now will you not go ?" 

He bent down and kissed the child — ^he 
would have kissed her, but she shrank from 
him. 

" I do not like you^'^ she said simply. " I 
do not hate you, but I would rather never 
see you again." 

He left the room and went out into the 
darkness. She seemed relieved by his de- 
parture, for presently he heard her voice 
singing snatches of an old ballad — 

*' Lie still my darling, sleep awhUe, 
And when thou wakest sweetly smile, 
But smile nae as thy father did.*' 



<* Be still my sad one — spare those tears 
To weep when thou hast wit and years, 
Thy griefs are gathering to a sum, 
God grant thee patience when they cum." 

" That^s a dismal tune," thought Derrick; 
" I like Rose's song better." 
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He walked away sadly ; the dre^m had 
deepened to a nightmare, and he felt as if 
Bose Inglis's bright smile and gay tone 
would hardly banish that sinister vision. 



B\ 



CHAPTEE XLVI. 



CHURCH BELLS, 



Nella held her child a little closer for the 
next few days, and her lips hovered oftener 
than usual over his flossy hair. 

" My sweet," she murmured, " they can't 
quite break my heart when I've got you. 
Yes, do talk to me; I love to hear you 
talk." 

She smiled to herself at her own in- 
fatuation. To have learnt so many lan- 
guages, and to think his gibberish the best 
of all ! Of what value is a woman's intellect 
.when a child's tugging fingers can pull her 
down to a state of glorified idiotcy ? Philo- 
sophy dies with the mother's milk, and 
science is prized for its latest invention in 
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toys. But her love was not healthy ; it was 
too concentrated and feverish. There is all 
the difference between the fEiyonrite puss who 
nurses its kit by your hearth, all confidence 
and purr, and its draggle-fiirred sister, seek* 
ing remote comers in which to hide her 
happiness, deemed contraband by dogs and 
boys. 

Nella thought of the state Derrick's 
future children might keep, and ground her 
teeth. Her boy would never command rich 
clothing, much service, and that kindly in- 
terest which most households take in the 
baby monarch of the hour. The sense of 
the wrong she had done her child was 
almost an expiation. His existence was 
her remorse, but also her delight. She 
shrank from the thought of his future, but 
she could not wish him unborn. His cry 
had a magic no other sound had, his slightest 
sigh stirred her slumber; to feel his baby 
foet thumping her palms was a happiness 
that made her feel innocent as an angel. 
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The worn, pale woman, with eyes that looked 
tired by tears, would glow and brighten as 
she played at being a child with little 
Derrick, 

He exacted the most prompt obedience 
from her ; he insisted on her metamorphosis 
into as many shapes as there are in the animal 
world. Could his notion concerning her 
have been coherently expressed, he woidd 
probably have credited her with being a 
very nice toy, which played bo-peep until 
he was tired of laughing; when he hit and 
scolded it, a horse which was never weary 
of (peering round with him on its shoidders ; 
a machine to feed him when hungry; a 
pillow to sleep on — ^an arrangement, in fact, 
constituted by beneficent nature for his 
especial service* 

And for this the mother gave back such 
a passionate wealth of devotion. And the 
cleverest woman among us is liable to 
become a victim to this one-sided barter — 
a voluntary victim who cannot feel her 
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martyrdom for joy of the heaven she sees 
beyond it. 

DeiTick looking sagacious, and pointing 
at the marvels of his nursery world with an 
imsteady forefinger ; Derrick inquisitive as 
to the vitality of animals, deeming that their 
eyes were finger-proof and their tails made 
with a hinge; Derrick acquisitive, appro- 
priating every bright looking article he saw 
for purpose of suction ; Derrick cross, Der- 
rick in an apopletic fit of gaiety — in every 
aspect he showed royal to his slave and 
mother — a vital kaleidoscope which she 
never wearied of eyeing. 

The year wore on, and Major Erie's mar- 
riage had not yet taken place. He had be- 
come so excessively moral in his tone since 
he had inflicted that last injury on Nella, 
that Miss Inglis became rebellious. She 
confided to her bosom friend, with whom 
she never quarrelled, excepting on the sub- 
ject of admirers — 

" Am I not to see Schneider agaia, nor 
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go to dear Lady D 's, who is so pleasant ? 

And if she has ^sprung a curb' in her 
morals, as cousin Ted says, what business 
is it of mine ? Those good, strait-laced women 
never give you comfortable Ute-d-Ute nooks 
in their rooms, and dim sentimental conserva- 
tories don't enter into their composition. On 
the whole, I think I had better have the run 
of one more season before I marry." 

Thus it was August before Miss Inglis 
consented to relinquish the advantages of her 
free state. By that time town became so 
duU and empty that she decided to marry 
pour passer le temps. Major Erie was all 
for a quiet wedding, having the English- 
man's usual fancy for entering into the holy 
state, as it were with a skeleton key and 
Hst sUppers. 

His betrothed was incensed. ''What is 
the use of being married at all," she cried, 
" if I'm not to get the presents and all the 
accounts of my beauty and my veil in 
the fashionable papers, to say nothing of the 

VOL. Ill, P 
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envy of my Mends ? I'd be married twice 
over to make those D girls wretched." 

" Thank you," Derrick said drily. 

But the charm of her rose-bud fieice drew 
him nearer to her, and made him excuse her 
jarring words. 

" The sacrament of marriage — " he began, 
with a tender stroke of her glistening hair. 

" DonH^ dear, talk in that way, and make 
me feel as if it were going to be a funeral. 
Marriage is a bishop, choral service, Messrs. 
Hancock, and Brussels lace. And think, 
too, of all the bridal gifts I Ve been taxed to 
give my Mends. I shouldn't die happy if I 
hadn't taken my revenge. Indeed, darling, 
I shouldn't feel married without all these 
things." 

^' Where shall we go when we are mar- 
ried ? " Major Erie asked. 

^^ Well, not to the country, it's such a 
waste of new clothes. Let's go on the 
Continent, while my costumes are yet in 
fashion." 
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Derrick assented. He had taken some- 
what of a horror of the country, feeling as 
though a lonely roadway, boardered by sad 
sunset hues, would recall that nightmare, 
with her desolate face and burthened breast. 
To say that he was punished by any agony 
of remorse, would be untrue. Few of us 
suffer as keenly from that cause as we 
think we do. The strong passionate nature, 
that errs in a convulsion of feeling, as 
Herod erred against Mariamne, may suffer 
a moral suicide, even while it destroys ; but 
Derrick Erie's fault had not been one of 
violence or precipitation. He hardly knew 
where his penitence should begin and 
end. 

Satiety is a Lethean draught in respect of 
some memories. He forgot how earnest 
was the feeling, how wild the delirium with 
which he pursued Nella. Hence he was 
puzzled to account for the results. He 
owned it all mistily as ^' a mistake," but 
was sometimes worried by the after-thought 
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that a ^' mistake" and a " crime" are in some 
(^ases synonymous. 

" It can't be helped now," was a shibbo- 
leth which soothed him like an expletive or 
a cigar. It was Nella's epitaph. 

liy the end of July it was Rose Inglis's 
(^pithalamium. The young lady bade adieu 
to her father the evening before her nuptials, 
for the good and sufficient reason that she 
wanted to get the crying over before her 
face and head were "nyide up" for the 
ceremony. All her packing was finished. 
8h(^ left nothing behind her but a few dis- 
used dresses, and a desk containing bills, 
withered flowers, and locks of hair — ^the 
identity of the latter had got confused by 
promiscuous contact with each other, and 
so were, as Eose remarked, " hardly worth 
taking." 

They were married with all due pomp. 
Hose was radiant. 

" It all passed off beautifully," she said. 
" Tt's been the best spectacle of the season. 
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Didn't I do my responses well, Derrick ? 
You know, I took lessons on purpose from 
Mrs. C ." 

" What !?^ Derrick Erie said aghast, ''took 
lessons from an actress how to swear your 
oath of love and duty to your husband ? " 

" I don't see that the oath would have 
soimded any better mumbled, as if I had 
hot potatoes in my mouth, and with no 
proper gradations of tone," Mrs. Erie said 
pettishly. " I am sure I put the most 
affecting emphasis on ' obey,' and every one 
was quite touched by the feeling with which 

I murmured ' until death do us part.' " 

# # # # # 

" We will go to the gravel-pits and play 
with the bunnies," Nella suggested to her 
sovereign; and he, blinking assent, she spent 
Derrick's wedding-hour in beguiling her son 
into the notion that the rabbits were made 
to bob into holes for his especial pleasure. 

The sound of Derrick's marriage chimes 
could not vex her ears in that quiet nook. 
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Henry VIII. had such a selfish and 
feudal idea of harmony, that he made the 
bridal bells of Queen Jane sing a second 
to the toll for Queen Anne. Derrick, selfish 
and modem, only cut out the heart. The 
head being left in its place, enabled the 
victim to enjoy reflection and memory. 

In the gravel-pits there was no injurious 
sight or soimd. She sat under a thorn-tree, 
sheltered from wind by the warm hill. The 
cliild peered into one of the holes that 
honeycombed the red sides of the pit, 
praying for some of those furry flashes, 
which moved so fast as to seem all tail 
and hind-legs, to " tum out." 

The placid wethers, moving by inches 
down the slope, the colourless tune of the 
mill-stream afar off, the child's innocent 
laugh — it was all balm to Nella. She forgot 
herself, and became part of the landscape. 
There were flushing may-bushes, pierced by 
the sun. There was a shiver of waters, a 
hint of roses in the farm-garden yonder. 
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For a moment she was of these things 



had neither past nor future. Then came 
a break in the trance, which was neither 
sleep nor dream. The distant church-bell 
began to toll, and Nella involuntarily put 
her arms about the child, and carried him 
away from the region of that ominous sound. 

" They are always spoiling the summer, 
those little village churches, with their 
melancholy comments," she thought vexedly. 
" If one is to believe that bell, the poor are 
never christened nor married — they only 
die. I wonder who it is affords them the 
late luxury of a funeral knell." 

Derrick looked towards the belt of wood- 
land, green-gold in the sun, and pierced by 
the grey thin spire. 

"Bell !" he said triumphantly. 

Talk of the awed beauty, of Cortez' 
face when he stood " silent upon a peak in 
Darien ; " watch a child's eyes leaping at 
discoveries in his life's dawn ; above all, 
watch them when they are transfigured by 
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a strain of music ; the age of the soul's 
immortality seems then for a moment to 
deepen in those tender orbs, — making them 
ancient as for ever. 

Derrick went home, keeping time with 
voice and hand with the bell, but broke off 
presently, complaining, " I so told ! '' 

Nella looked at him wonderingly. The 
air was hot with sim, and he had his usual 
amount of clothing on. She pulled the 
shoes off his feet. They were chill, while 
his head was burning. "He has caught 
cold," she thought, with a thrill of remorse. 
" I kept him out too long." 

Derrick made no further complaint that 
night ; but he did not gambol in his bath 
as usual, did not splash the water in his 
mother's face, and was more than ordinarily 
thoughtful over his thumb. He had caught 
no cold; but the poison of low fever had 

« 

come with the breath of the autumn winds, 
and Derrict sickened. 



CHAPTEE XLVII. 

PEESSING THE RUE. 

Little Derrick sickened with a drooping of 
the head, heavy eyes, and flushed cheeks. 
Symptoms which at first showed so slightly 
that none but a motiter or a doctor would 
have taken alarm at them. The child 
could not explain his trouble, but he ceased 
to be noisy. The illness of children and 
animals must ever be a terrible mystery to 
them. When a high-spirited horse goes 
sulkily, and a lively child becomes still, 
there is generally an evil latent. Derrick 
could not even put his pain into thought, 
but tossed his head from side to side, moped, 
cried petulantly, and rejected all his old 
joys with impatient contempt for their in- 
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ability to take away that heavy weight on 
his brow. 

Nella, with sinking heart, sang her gayest 
songs to him, and converted herself more 
than ever into a mechanical toy; but he 
rejected her in every shape save that of a 
patient drudge, who would never cease 
walking up and down the room with him. 
She murmured lullabies to him, and he 
listened now and then, but broke off again 
into a wail. Then he slept, with a rising 
fever in his veins, which showed in his 
flushed cheeks, and pulse rapid as a bird's. 

Nella was immensely consoled by an in- 
terview with the parish doctor. He gave 
the child physic, smothered by treacherous 
jam. He dignified the case by putting it into 
Latin; but at the end of his explanation 
one English word slipped out. It was 
^^ teeth," and Nella took heart. She re- 
peated that key-word to herself during 
many a weary hour. The child's uneasi- 
ness was her agony ; but she was not yet 
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alarmed. It was not until some days later, 
when the fever gave place to pallor, when 
the eyes grew dimmer, and the head rested 
yet more heavily on the mother's shoulder, 
that the medical man owned there was 
more mischief going on than he had ex- 
pected; — in fact, it was a sharp attack of 
low fever, and the boy would require some 
nursing. 

Nella had been pacing the room nearly 
all the day, the boy considered quiet an 
aggravation of his malady. She did not 
cease her patient swaying movement, but 
her bumt-up eyes looked hard at the doctor. 

" Do you mean,'' she said, ^' that he is in 
danger?" 

The doctor winced. He had often met 
that glance from mothers* before, but never 
without feeling himself a criminal. 

" An ailing child is always more or less 
in danger. The mechanism is so delicate 
that any derangement is serious, but there 
is no immediate peril. If we can throw off 
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this lethargy, we shall get him right again 
in a day or two." 

A day or two passed, or, as it seemed to 
Nella, three great suns came and burnt her 
head, three great moons passed by, unheed- 
ing, over the fir-tops, and no answer came 
from heaven to her unceasing prayer for 
mercy. 

The child's wails were less shrill, but 
more monotonous. He was tired by pain 
— tired nearly to exhaustion. The eyes 
seemed neither to sleep nor see — they sTione 
dimly between half-closed waxen lids. The 
little hands never clasped the mother's 
breast now with that fierce impetuous clutch 
which had used to thrill her with deep- 
rooted joy. They showed him bright 
colours, but he did not heed ; brought him 
new toys, which he would eye feebly, then 
drop, unable or unwilling to hold them. 
And Nella' s arms never relaxed their hold, 
although they grew stiff and cold, as if they 
had died; and she traversed the nursery 
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carpet, night and day, with a dazed impres- 
sion that the hours were marked by a tread- 
mill, on which she expiated an old offence 
in unutterable torture. Still she hoped. 
There was a God — He must soon relax her 
agony. There was a great mercy on high, 
and ere long the child's eye would lose its 
languor — the face recover its baby shape — 
that little mouth, which was now a pathetic 
drawn line, would lose that dark fever-ridge, 
and pout like a dewy rose-bud once more. 
That miserable wail, which was becoming 
the echo of a wail, would be replaced by the 
old happy coos and chuckles, which used to 
fill her dreams with music. 

The doctor became outspoken, and said, 
" There is danger." 

Nella, still rocking the child, looked up. 
"Save him!" she cried hoarsely. "Oh, 
doctor, save him ! I watch him night and 
day; I've prayed until my heart is dry. 
Do you think I don't care because I can't 
cry or faint ? I daren't cry ; my eyes would 
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get eaten out, and I could not see tlie wish 
in his ; I can't feint, for I am horribly 
strong. My arms are like blacksmiths'; 
they won't relax while he's in them. I 
think, feel, and see with awful vividness. 
Oh ! to see a hope in your face ! Doctor, 
doctor, save him if your heart isn't stone ! 
He's all I've got ; he's life itself to me. Why 
was he given to me if he was only to be tor- 
tured ? Fancy torturing an innocent thing 
like that ! But it was to punish me, perhaps; 
only that doesn't seem just. Doctor I can't 
you speak one word of blessing to me ?" 

The doctor had once had a child. It was 
represented now by a little white stone and 
a mass of snow-drops. Perhaps the glimmer 
of these dazzled his eyes even to dimness, 
for he looked away from Nella. 

^^ Madam," he said, struggling with the 
pang of his memory, ^^I am not a deity. 
I have done my best. Eemember there are 
other things precious in the world besides 
this poor babe's life." 
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The mother darted a look of fixe at him. 

"Nothing!" she said. "There is no- 
thing else in the world for me." She 
dropped her drawn face on the little ai'm, 
stiff and wax-like about her neck, and 
kissed it. 

It was piteous to see how she restrained 
the passion of her caress, lest she should 
disturb the chUd. 

Little Derrick was getting nearly beyond 
the power of feeling disturbance. No more 
clapping of hands at the sunbeam on the 
wall; no more unsteady efforts at locomotion 
in pursuit of the coy kitten. In the first 
stage of his iUness he still liked to stroke 
and kiss the warm fur ; but now he did not 
notice her wildest gyrations, so she sat up 
in a sunny comer, making merry out of her 
own resources — ^namely, her tail. 

The doctor turned to go. It was hard on 
him, he thought, to have to witness the 
agonies of a heart in its death-throes, as 
well as the physical wreck of his patient. 
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" Is there no one who could help you ? " 
he suggested to Nella. 

She shook her head. 

^^ There is only one mother in the world 
for him. There is only one object in the 
world for me," she said. " But he will live, 
doctor. It is hope that keeps me so strong. 
Did I not hope, I think I should dash my 
brains out. I should cease to believe in 
heaven. See now, I have just given him 
his stimulant. He is a little brighter, is he 
not ? He looked at me. God sent me that 
look. It is only your cold-hearted lovers 
who resign themselves to despair, because 
they do not wish to hope. He will live to 
regenerate me, and I shall die one day, with 
my son kneeling by my side. Oh ! I know 
he will live!" 

The doctor left the room. 

'^ He will die in a day ot so," he said to 
himself. ^' There is no healthy reaction. 
He is only kept alive by the stimulant, 
which I'm bound to give him, although 
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morphine would be more mercifiil. When 
he dies the woman will collapse. Is there 
no one I can send to ?'^ 

He went into Nella's sitting-room. There 
was a letter open on her desk, containing 
her last received remittance from Messrs. 
Hoard, " On account of Major D. Erie." The 
doctor hesitated; then remembered the face of 
the woman up-stairs, and the utter loneliness 
of her position, and conquered his honest 
scruples. He opened the pink slip of paper, 
took down the address, and went off to the 
telegraph office. The message merely said — 

^'The child is dying.'^ 

'^ If it is any one who loves her, he will 
come. If he does not come, perhaps he will 
send some of her friends to her," the doctor 
argued. He hardly understood Nella's 
history, or he would have recognised that 
when a woman defies the world for her 
lover, the world revenges itself, not only by 
withdrawing its friendship, but by constitut- 
ing itself a successful and permanent rival. 

VOL. III. Q 
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Derrick Erie was at Oakfleld when he 
received the message — then more than 
twelve hours old. He had not been married 
ten days. Eose was charming, of course, 
and he was a happy man, but he was also 
rather a bored one. The Times did not 
arrive until it was a day old ; the cook was 
not so good as when he first visited Oak- 
field ; Eose had not yet learned to play the 
piano softly ; the Colonel seemed to grow in 
prose and years. It rained incessantly. If 
Eose and he had been strangers, the pleas- 
ing excitement of a budding fiirtation might 
have made the whisper of the rain a pleasant 
accompaniment to their own ; but there was 
nothing illicit in murmuring love-coos to his 
wife. So he did not emulate the doves, 
which breasted the verge of their cot, in 
loving contiguity, watching for possible 
peas in the hailstones, but smoked, stalked 
from window to window, and thought what 
a deal of tuition a woman wanted before she 
got well-broken into your ways ! 
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Rose, on her side, yawned a good deal ; 
tried on aU her dresses until she was tired ; 
finished her last box of chocolates ; thought 
Derrick a darling, but rather fastidious 
in his requirements ; and looked extremely- 
pleased when her cousin Ted unexpectedly 
came to call. 

" Isn't it jolly ? " he said. " IVe come 
down to the barracks, to take my turn with 
recruits. I can look you up nearly every 
day.'' 

Rose thought and said it was delight- 
ful. Derrick was less eflftisive; but then the 
visitor was not a young and pretty woman. 
Neither had Derrick any special joy in 
perpetual variation of his attire. 

It was in the evening time, after dinner, 

when the communication from X reached 

him. 

Rose was at the piano, singing fltfcdly, 
now and then stopping to chatter with her 
cousin. Their light, oinmeaning speeches, 
their gay tones, and unthoughtful faces, 
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made them like a pair of bright shallow 
brooklets, bubbling and racing one against 
the other. The urn hissed on the tea- 
table ; • the old colonel dozed by the fire, 
unabashed by the portrait of an npright, 
handsome young man, who stared at him 
from above the mantelpiece, in a slightly 
antiquated uniform, as though saying, "Are 
you not ashamed of yourself, old Jack 
Inglis, to bow your back, and drop your 
grey beard before such a handsome young 
fellow as young Jack Inglis? The old 
Colonel snored, the Persian cat on the 
rug purred, and Derrick was vacillating 
between a desire to stop the duet of 
voices at the piano and a lazy inclination 
to stay stretched at ease* in his chair, when 
a servant handed him a telegram. He 
opened it, languidly at first, with one hand 
dropped on the floor, the other fumbling 
at the paper. 

Then he read, and grew white and sicL 
He turned to meet his wife's glance. She 
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i^as not heeding him. He thought of 
another pair of eyes he had known, un- 
surpassed for devotedness, save by his dog. 
The dog was eyeing him uneasily now, 
ready to uncurl itself at the slightest 
intimation. He must go. He could not 
be so inhuman as to let that woman suffer 
alone, as he knew she must suffer if she 
lost the child. He remembered what a 
hymn there was in her eyes and voice 
when she spoke of the boy ; and it was his 
own boy. If he ever had another son, 
how should he look at him if he felt guilty 
of neglect towards this one ? He supposed 
she had sent for him. She still loved 
him, then, and he was indispensable to her 
in her supreme moments. That laughter 
yonder jarred on him.. He liked his 
brook, it was pretty, and fresh voiced; 
but the sea's passion is fathomless — ^its 
voice is a soul, and our eyes are less prompt 
to weary of the shifting splendour of its 
face. 
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He went up to Eose, and draTnng her 
aside, spoke of the sudden and dangerous 
illness of a friend. Would Eose object to 
his leaving her ? 

'' You see, my love," he said, " I leave 
you with your father." 

'' Yes, and with Ted," Eose said cheer- 
fully. " I will try and not be dull. Derrick, 
because I know you would rather I were 
happy. Must you really start to-night ? 
How cold and wet you'll be ! " 

'* I shall start at daybreak," Derrick said. 
'' I will try to be back in the evening." 

"Very well, dear," Mrs. Erie said 
sweetly. " I have only one thing to beg." 

'' What is it?" Derrick answered, looking 
somewhat like a child expectant of a 
sweetmeat. 

" You won^t wake me up before you go, 
will you, dear ? It makes me feel so dread- 
ful all the next day, as fagged as though 
oue had been at a ball, with none of the 
pleasant recollections." 
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Derrick was silent ; somehow, a sentence 
of Nella's came into his mind — ^^ Eemem- 
ber, you have been loved once ! " He felt 
more than ever now that he owed that 
woman some reparation. 

He had to leave in the middle of the 
night, to catch the up mail train. 

By the time he arrived at X , it was 

daybreak. All was still, grey, and lonely. 
What colour there was, burnt in a ball in 
the east, like a hot heart in a stagnant life. 

A weird-looking crow floated past the sun, 
a shadowy herdsman drove a group of 
darker shadows through the dim meadow- 
gates. 

Derrick, shivering and depressed, hastened 
forward to the little pale house yonder, 
lifting his feet uneasily at the sound of 
crushed snails. For, as I have told you, 
he was tender-hearted, and avoided nature's 
law of slaughter when he conveniently 
could. 
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IN ILLO VrVTEBAM, IN ILLO INTEEII. 



The house looked as if its occupants were 
sleeping. "No doubt the boy is better," 
Derrick reasoned, " and so they don't sit 
up with him. I suppose I had better not 
enter." 

He looked up at the windows. One, 
belonging to the maid-servant's chamber, 
was darkened ; the inmates had evidently 
no desire to be awakened by the early light. 
The blind of Nella's casement was raised, 
and the sickly light of a candle showed 
through the panes. 

Derrick listened. He could hear no 
sound. He whistled softly, half expecting 
to see his call answered by a face at the 
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pane. There was no answer ; the window 
looked down on him, smooth and vacuous 
as a sentry's face. 

He remembered his promise to be back 
at Oakfield that night ; he could not keep 
it if he lingered too long. He thought he 
would go in softly — ^perhaps he could get 
a glimpse of the child. If little Derrick 
looked well, and Nella happy, he should 
go back to dinner with a light conscience 
and a good appetite. He turned the door- 
handle ; the door had not been locked. In 
times of sickness people often grow careless 
of their bolts and bars. Perhaps the approach 
of the great terror makes all others seem 
useless. The sitting-room was empty and 
fireless. His unused cheque still lay on the 
desk. " She has not wanted money then," 
he said comfortably. 

He went up-stairs on tip-toe. If he 
got a peep of them, even while sleep- 
ing, it would remove the doubt suggested 
by that sullen window and sickly light. 
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He saw, through the half-open door, a fonn 
darker than the sheets crouched on the 
bed. Whispering "Nella," he entered, 
and found her whom he sought. The 
woman who raised her head, and looked 
at him for an instant, was Kella ; but not 
the Nella he had known. Had she been 
long dead, and he had resurrected her face, 
to have one look at it for old love's sake, it 
could hardly have seemed more strange 
to him. Hollow-eyed, with drawn cheeks 
and sharpened features, she lay, huddled- 
up, on the bed by the side of little 
Derrick, whose shrunken face was a small 
duplicate of her own, only it was uncon- 
cerned. 

She held up her hand wamingly. "Don't 
wake him," she said ; "it is long since 
he has slept so well. You can speak in a 
low tone that will not disturb him. He 
has been so ill. Is he much altered do 
you think?'' 

Derrick did not answer, but sat down 
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by her, and held her hand. She did not 
look at him, nor notice his gesture, but 
^ept the dull fire of her gaze concentrated 
.on the sleeping child. 

*^ It has been so dreadful, Derrick ! " she 
murmured. "He wailed so long, day and 
night. I thought the sound was eating 
into my braiii. All the dull nights, when 
I tried to listen to the rain outside, and 
the cattle lowing, he would not let me 
—he never tired of crying, and my 
heart seemed never tired of breaking. I 
^m cold, Derrick; put that shawl over 
me. I was never cold when he was well, 
and his beautiful round limbs cuddled on 
my breast ; but he grew very light to hold 
lately, and my arms scarcely felt his weight ; 
and he never warms me now. Oh, dear, 
dear little hand ! Would you like to kiss 
it, Demck ? " 

Derrick bent his head over the wasted 
fingers, but drew back hastily. 

*' They are like ice ! " he said. " Surely — " 
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and then he stopped, not daring to finish hi 
sentence. 

^^Yon won't hear him speak, Derrick; 
he is too weak ; bnt he knows lots of words. 
He is so clever. Any mother might envy 
me/' she said, with a look of pride bright- 
ening her wistfiil face. 

"Can yon not sleep a little?" Derrick 
suggested. *^ Sleep, and I will watch by 
your side until the doctor comes." 

Nella shook her head. 

" I dozed once. First I heard his laugh, 
as he laughs in health; that was lovely. 
Then I heard the little feet tramping over 
the floor, and that was joy ; for I said, ^ Pre- 
sently I shall catch him in my arms, and 
be shall dance them against my breast.' 
Then I woke up to his miserable, tired- 
sounding moan, and felt it was worse to 
return to it unexpectedly than to hear it 
always. So I never dozed any more." 

"It is broad daylight. I will go and 
look out for the doctor," Major Erie said, 
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and he stole away from the room without 
looking about him. In truth, that atom of 
clay, with its death-like face, and steadfast 
yet blind-looking gaze, was scarcely human 
in its expression, and Derrick the father 
was scared out of the chamber by Derrick 
the son. 

He went back to the sitting-room, to 
wait for the arrival of the medical man, 
and there sat, twisting round a mechanical 
toy with his fingers, and wishing, as he 
looked at the signs of the child's old 
amusements, that he had contributed to 
them. 

'^ I will send the poor little brat a cart- 
load of these things when he gets right," 
he thought. Derrick's virtues were ever in 
the future. 

Never was a house so morbidly still, never 

a room so chill and sad. Yet he could not 

* 

make up his mind to face that child's eyes 
again yet awhile. Nella seemed to like 
them ; she never tired of looking at them. 
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all the while he was there. He was a little 
vexed in his heart that she had given him 
no welcome, either of eye or lip. 

'^ / never could love a child in that 
fashion," he thought, which was true 
enough, for the one superiority woman 
possesses over man is the divine unselfish- 
ness of maternal passion. The mother who 
is worthy the name forestalls the aureole of 
the angel while she bends her head over her 
suckling. 

As Derrick watched for the day to 
brighten and the doctor to come, he re- 
pented somewhat of his journey to this 
scene of desolateness. There seemed to be 
no liviQg presence in the house. The one 
person not sleeping was as remote from him 
as though she were of another world. 
Nella was with little Derrick, and the child 
seemed afar off. In health he h^d been 
near to his father in his grey eyes, his 
resembling smile, and volatile expression. 
Sickness had made a stranger of him, and 
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had given him a look that was neither of 
child nor man. 

The doctor came at last, with a pleasant 
atmosphere of wintry freshness about him. 
His vigorous health and warm heart kept 
up a glow which made even his numbed 
cheek and the frost-smelling chrysanthemum 
in his button-hole look cheerful. Men there 
are who are ever " roses in December," and 
such are sunshine for the eyes, especially 
when the eyes, like Major Erie's, have been 
watching a day dawn and a life darkening. 
Derrick went to the door, and received the 
newcomer with eager relief. 

" How is it with the child ? " he asked. 
'^ What ails him?" 

"Nothing ails the child; he died yester- 
day evening. It is the mother I am anxious 
about," was the answer. " She was light- 
headed last night, and did not know her 
loss." 

'' She does not know it now," groaned 
Derrick. " Listen ! She is singing to it." 
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The two men paused at the bottom of the 
stairs. The once rich voice, jarred by pain 
and weariness, was piping fragments of the 
tune Derrick had thought dismal — 



" lie rtOl, darling ; sleep awhile. 
And when thou wakeit sweetly smile. 



» 



So sang Nella, being at this moment — 
by the mercy of God — ^mad. 

Man, ever meddling with mysteries 
beyond his knowledge, sought to restore 
her to reason. 

" She must have an opiate," the doctor 
said, " and then we will remove the child. 
When she wakes up, you must break the 

truth to her." 

Major Erie winced. He did not care to 
be left alone in charge of this dormant 
agony; but the doctor would not be de- 
tained. 

" I am wanted elsewhere," he said, ^^and 
can do no more good here at present. I 
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will call again at nigM, when I have finished 
my rounds." 

So he gave Nella a sleeping-draught, 
which she took meekly, unconscious of its 
nature. 

" It will give you strength to hold him," 
he argued insidiously, and Nella owned that 
the arm which circled the boy was in truth 
stiff and cold. 

" I want to be strong, doctor," she said, 
lifting up her hungry, bright eyes. " I 
want to be able to play with him when he 
gets better." 

While she slept, she was removed to 
another room. Little Derrick was left alone, 
his hand curled stiffly about a woollen 
lamb, the touch of which his mother had 
fancied would give him pleasure when he 
awoke — ^his brow quit of all headache, and 
his baby face set in the taciturnity of the 
eternal secret. The day brightened, waned, 
and darkened, and still Nella slept. 

VOL. III. R 
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Major Erie sent a dispatch to Oakfield 
— " His friend was worse ; his own services 
were required. They were not to wait for 
dinner.'* 

The last injunction was unnecessary, for 
Oakfield was one of those places where 
dinner was law, and had an earthquake 
shaken the place, the half-hour bell would 
have rung between the convulsions. 

Derrick kept conscientious watch by 
Nella's side. He did not look at her, 
not even with the look of reminiscence 
which says, "God, how I loved that 
woman!" So featureless is a spent pas- 
sion in a man's memory. A woman may 
not love so strongly, but she recollects 
better. 

Properly speaking, his vigil should have 
been one long thought of remorse; but 
remorse is rarer than we like to fancy. 
Derrick thought vaguely of Nella's future, 
and his own possible share in directing its 
tenour ; thought a little of that dead man in 
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miniature preaching at his father with all 
the might of his unbreathing lips and fixed 
eyes ; but he thought also of his own 
discomfort, in being detained dinnerless 
in this dreary place. So he stole down- 
stairs, and made arrangements for a meal 
to be ready at seven ; and when he re- 
turned, being himself sleepy, drew his easy- 
chair up to the fire, and thought of nothing 
at all, but dozed voluntarily as soundly 
as Nella was doing under the pressure of 
laudanum. 

He was awakened by the sound of the 
doctor's wheels, and went down to inform 
that gentleman, of Nella's continued slum- 
ber. The two agreed to dine together ; and 
ere long they were sitting by a cheery fire, 
enjoying an excellent meal, drinking claret, 
and discussing the Times newspaper. 

Among animals, the sickly are bullied 
by the healthy ; humans merely keep aloof 
from their hurt brethren. Sympathy in- 
durates so easily that, after its first keen- 
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nesfl is spent, we get into a way of stand- 
ing outside the suffering which honses our 
friend. 

The two argued hotly on political ques- 
tions, amiably on social ones. With their 
faces comfortably flushed and their feet on 
the fender, they talked away time so plea- 
santly that they had almost forgotten the 
sleepers up-stairs, when a shadow came 
between them and the lamp burning behind 
them, a hand was placed on the doctor's 
shoulder, and Nella's hoarse voice asked, 
^' Where is the child?" 

Both men started, and rose confusedly. 
The doctor recovered his nerve first, and 
tried to soothe her, and persuade her to sit 
down; but she broke away from him im- 
patiently. 

^' My head is stupid," she moaned, putting 
her hand to her forehead ; " and I can't tell 
where he is ; take me to him ! " 

Her eyes were so troubled and her manner 
so wild that he was fain to let her go, and 
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she wandered back up-stairs, somewhat 
with the stupid, tender, seeking air of a 
dog which has forgotten its offspring's 
hiding-place. 

Her memory had cleared by the time she 
reached the landing, and she went hurriedly 
to the door of the room where the child lay, 
the two men following her like an antique 
chorus haunting a tragedy. Straight on she 
pressed ; over the moon-lit strip of carpet in 
the passage ; past the lattice-window, which 
framed the cold slanting beam ; pressed on 
to the knowledge of her woe, with her feet 
stumbling over fragments of the toys which 
had been piled near the bed, in the hope 
that its occupant would regain the strength 
of pleasure. 

She was thoroughly sensible now, and a 
horrible dread was piercing her like a dagger. 
She had awoke to find her arms empty, and 
the agony of that void was shrivelling her 
with apprehension. 

"Baby!" she cried; " Derrick, come to 
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mammy ! " Her eager arms fell about ike 
child, and as she realised that they clasped 
a cold unresponsive burthen, a cry, awfiil 
in its savage agony, shrilled through the 
room. 

''Dead! dead! — ^isitso? Doctor, speak ! 
Say it's not true ! Is he gone from me ? " 

8he turned her eyes, mad with intolerable 
agony, on the two bystanders; she was 
answered by their silence, but she was yet 
incredulous ; and twining about the doctor's 
knees, " Bring him back ! give him some- 
thing ! " she gasped ; '' make him live ! You 
made his pulse beat once before; it was 
nearly gone, but you had pity on me. Oh, 
doctor, make him warm ! It is too dreadful 
tr) see him so ! Can my heart's blood be 
corrupt, and I live ? Oh, man, I can't live 
unless you give him back to me ! Do, do ! 
dear, dear doctor ! " Her voice softened into 
a pitiful wail of entreaty, and she laid her 
wasted face on his hands, and wept. 

" Poor thing ! poor thing ! " the old man 
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muttered soothingly ; "I can't help you ; 
pray to God ! " 

'Tray!" she echoed fiercely. "Did I 
not pray when he was first Ul, and suffering ? 
But God does not hoar prayers. If He 
ever listens to any, he would heed those 
wrenched from a mother. I have sinned; 
but this is not justice, it is revenge ! It 
was just to make my life a shameful sorrow 
to me ; it was just that the man for whom 
I erred should turn away from me — all that 
was bitter enough to be just, and I accepted 
it as my own work. But by what right 
was my babe created to be murdered ? You 
say, 'hush!' Blasphemy — is it? What 
do I care? He can scarcely punish me 
in any future state ; I shouldn't feel it after 

this." 

She hurried to the dead boy again, and 
cowered over him. 

'' God would not save him ; I shall never 
pray to God any more. I was so grateful 
when he was bom; each day my heart's 
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strings drew tighter round him. Doctor, 
you have had a child — did you bless Heaven 
when it died ? " 

" No ; but after a while I was resigned, 
humbly trusting we might be reunited in 
Heaven.'* 

'* As what? As spirits? How can that 
thought comfort me? I want to feel his 
fingers, doubling up on my breasts ; I want 
to feel his breath. No lover's lips ever 
could stir such an ecstasy. I want his rosy 
f(*ct to thrust against my sides. I want to 
forget my old sorrowful self, and be regene- 
rated in him. I had learned to laugh again 
with him ; it was an echo of my youth. I 
have been a bad woman ; but had he lived, 
my life should have been one long atone- 
ment." She clutched the child in her arms. 
^' I can't live without you, my babe ! my 
babe!" she wailed; ^'come back to your 
poor mammy ! " 

Derrick Erie leaned over her. "Poor 
soul, do not grieve so terribly! Comfort 
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will come, sooner or later. You will forget 
in death." 

He had no other consolation to suggest to 
this woman whose past and future were 
alike blighted by her love for him. 

"Yes, if death would come soon," she 
muttered, " it would be a comfort. I should 
at least kaow my boy's secret ; and if he 
can call mammy in that other life " 

She fell to twisting his curls round with 
her fingers. She was not weeping now, 
but numb and frozen. There is a pathos 
which exceeds tears. She had wept with 
the urgency of her appeal to the doc- 
tor; but every moment which passed 
with the babe cold and motionless against 
her breast, brought the stillness of despair 
in place of the flutter of an unconceived 
anguish. 

It was over. God was relentless or deaf; 
the doctor helpless or stupid; this child 
was silent, blind, and cold for ever ; would 
not coo to her in the morning ; would not 
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wrinkle his eyes with laughter ; would not 
flush rosy red, nestled against her bosom. 
He was no longer her day-dream, her little 
deity, aU sunshine, which she had wor- 
shipped as might a devotee of Light — ^her 
consolation, her hope. 

He was corruption — only that. 

Still, clay as he was, clay, which was in- 
different to her passionate caresses, which 
was ice beneath the scorch of her tears, and 
stiff and straight under the tender caresses 
and pressure of her arms; yet he was 
loveliest to her of all earthly things ; lovely 
to her for what he had been. She kissed the 
drooped, sad mouth. 

^^ Oh, to kiss back the prattle and the 
chirp of it ! " she sighed. " Oh, my cold- 
faced babe ! How my heart leapt when 
you first stirred into life ! I know now 
what the birds feel when they beat their 
wings over a rifled nest. Death has stolen 
your soul; it was too white to be left in 
my keeping; and yet a mother who loves 
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is as innocent as her child. Doctor, is 
a spirit an impalpable essence ? You think 
the question impious — ^you, who are not des- 
perate with a sense of irremediable wreck, 
are content to fold your hands, and lower 
your eyes. That is what a despot's serfe 
do, until some wrong, crueller than all 
others, pierces through their yoke, and tor- 
tures their dull hearts into rebellion ; then 
they lift up desperate faces, and confront 
their judge. Hitherto I have bent and ac- 
quiesced like the rest ; but now, with the 
dead on my lap, I ask of God — ^What have 
you done with my child? You took my 
heart from me, and kneaded it into this little 
shape. How and where shall I see it again ? 
Will my arms clasp a shadow, or will it be 
the babe, healthy and gay, in whom I joyed ? 
Shall I hear him laugh up there ? Doctor, 
I think he is smiling now. What lifted his 
hair ? The wind, you say ; or did he stir ? 
Is he coming back to me ? Do you think 
I have blasphemed too soon ? Oh, gracious 
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Christ ! work me this miracle, and it shall 
outshine all thy mercies — ^let his lips close 
on my breast, and each drop he draws shall 
glorify thy name. My own ! I want to feel 
you tugging at my hair ; I want to feel your 
hands paddling about my face. Don't cheat 
me with that smile, if it isn't life— one touch 
of your tiny fingers would still the shudder 
of my longing. I want you, Derrick, oh, so 
much ! — so much ! To take you away would 
be to tear out my heart by its roots — it is 
my flesh which is turned to stone — my blood 
which is paralysed by death. God, give 
him back — he is my own ! Your gift was 
so lovely while it moved — it is a dreary 
thing to see it turn to a corpse. A corpse ! " 
she wailed, stroking the curls off his brow. 
*^ A poor little corpse ; that is what you are, 
my darling, and I shall listen for you all 
the nights, and watch for you all the days, 
and you will not speak nor come, but will 
fall into dust, dust, dust ! " 

^^This is mania," Derrick Erie said, as 
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he hurried away, anxious to escape from the 
the sound of those heart-rent plaints. 

" No, it is only maternity," the doctor 
said drily. "My wife is a cheerfiil old 
lass, but she lost a babe twenty years ago, 
and the sight of a baby's empty shoes sets 
her trembling, and every evening at dusk, 
when she looks out of window I see her loss 
in her eyes. I believe time can make a 
woman inconstant to everything but the 
memory of her first-bom." 
. "Do you think she exhausts her con- 
stancy in that effort?" Major Erie asked, 
his thoughts reverting to his wife and the 
pianoforte at Oakfield. 

" Perhaps — ^but then men rarely possess 
the faculty at all." 

" I was never false to a woman while she 
kept constant to me," Derrick said hotly. 

" Hum ! — So you think — ^but we are some- 
times most faithless when we least think it. 
Good night, sir. Listen; that poor thing 
is calling some one ! What is it, madam ?" 
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going back to the room in whicli Nella kept 
watch, where no watch was needed. 

She came to meet him, with her haggard 
face all working, and her hands shaking. 
" Oh, doctor ! " she cried ; "he is surely 
warmer — and he smiles more than ever. It 
is dark; you can't see him — ^my eyes are 
better than yours. Get a light! Doctor, 
I swear I feel his heart beat. No, you 
shan't take him away ; for if he is dead, he 
is all I have in the world !" 

They got the child away from her at last. 
They covered up the wan little face, and 
suffocated the mother's breath. They put 
him into his abiding-place, and drove nails 
through her heart with each thud of their 
hammers. 

They whispered of prayer and of convic- 
tion, while what conscious thought she had 
was expressed in one word — " Where .^" 

And the days wore on, and Derrick Erie 
went back to his wife, and the trace of the 
doctor's carriage-wheels became blurred 
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with rain and moss, while Nella watched 
through the glooms and listened to the falling 
showers, with a curl soft as down meshed 
in her hand, and perpetual vigil in her 
heart. 

In dreams she sometimes trembled with 
terrible joy — his arms moved about her 
neck — his voice babbled " mammy." The 
dark wailing night was glowfied by that 
flash of resurrection. Then followed the 
pitiless awakening; the dull birth of the 
hapless day; the aimless wandering from 
room to room; the tender clasping of all 
his old childish treasures. She would sit 
still for a whole evening, poring over an 
open book. The old doctor, hearing of this 
circumstance, expressed a hope that it might 
be some interesting work of fiction. " Her 
thoughts ought to be diverted; they are 
wound about one memory, like cotton about 
a reel," he said. 

"I hope it is a Bible," amended the 
village curate ; but, alas ! it was only a 
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tattered copy of " Mother Hubbard" which 
engaged Nella's attention, and the gaudy 
petticoats and angular delineation of the old 
dame were infinitely gracious to her for the 
sake of the creases and dents which had been 
impressed on the pages by the indicating 
fingers of little Derrick. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



FOLDED HANDS. 



In autumn, when all nature is plaintive, old 
love and old memories are stirred by the 
falling buds, and there is a soul in the weird 
fragrance of the dying year. Other voices 
than the swallows are heard under the eaves. 
Even Nella's sister, Dora — a woman practical 
rather than sentimental — ^looked one August 
morning, musingly, over a basket of stock- 
ings, at two rose trees visible from the 
window of her sitting-room. 

" That was Nella's tree ! " 

Mr. Chaunter, at his breakfast-table, 
frowned slightly and looked " hush" with his 
face, then said significantly, " Dolly is here." 

Dolly, an acute little maiden of eight, 

VOL. in. s 
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immediately understood that her companT 
was ondesired* and eraTiied nodear a sofiu to 
avoid a possible eTietion. 

'^ Telia' 9 tree is growing nieelT^. bufc ^ 

•* I tlion^ht it was understood ti^ ve 
were to drop all mention of tiafc — t^at 
person,'^ 3£r. Channter said^ aevCTdjv put- 
ting on what his wife called his church- 
porch mamMT. At heart he was a totidor- 
souled pnbKcan^ bnt felt it due to his por- 
tion to occasionally assume pharisaical air& 
"* Bnt she grafted it when ^e was a sin- 
less child, ^^ pleaded Mrs. Channter. 

'' We are at no time sinless/^ interrupted 
her husband 

'-'- She stole apples, and was always Tery 
untidy certainly/^ Dora admitted ; '^ bnt she 
was my only sister, Wflliam, and I canH 
see that tree coming into blossom without 
wondering where Xella is now/^ 

As the days went on, and the rosebuds 
reddened and shone under spring suns and 
showers, their suggestions still haunted 
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Dora's mind, so that a letter she received 
one morning was an answer to the vague 
queries in her mind, rather than a surprise 
to it. She ran, pale and quivering, to her 
husband. " William, I have heard of Nella ! 
She is alone ; she is ill. You will let me 
go to my sister?" 

The husband demurred. *^ I don't like it. 
Why could not her brothers go to her ? " 

" Brothers ! " echoed Dora, with great 
scorn. ^' Of what good are they? Gilbert 
would drink up all the beer in the house by 
way of consoling himself for Nella's illness ; 
and Max would go about, looking like a 
moral cat-o'-nine-tails, and require more 
attendance than he gave. Men are all very 
well in their sphere — that, is out of doors ; 
but they were never meant to occupy sick- 
rooms and boudoirs, they clatter the fire- 
irons, stamp on the pet dog " 

^^ What about Dolly?" 

^^ Dolly goes also," the mother said 
promptly. "You know, William, we couldn't 



leavi^ Dollv. Ftmrr ijniiur tn bett wiiiuTit Ii«r 
:znf>fl-aisdit kisfr: E jiJiuniilir t ^dJeep a. wmk.'" 
^1 it waa ^ttietL altioTurL UDt wix&axd: 
sfonthy pmtBata on 5fc CLannlHr* purtL 

* Ef lie tiiiiii't have Ms- gmmble Qntr &i? 
vronliln't he eaaFr/" Ms- wife anmeti pIiiL>- 

*" You must let me tsett &er w&at E tiiiiik 
of her an.'' 

'* First let Oft ^ee Imv aiie d5v'"'^ plSeai&d rfue 
ffiater. Tben aiiiied with, a qiinrer tn ker 
Toine — -^ Dr^n^t think I imiierrate lite siofro^w 
and (&irnu!e die ha:^ brnnsitt on ns alL If 
^he had been well and happy we should still 
be as strangers ; bnt tbL* dx^tor who writes 
the letter speaks of sickness and desolation. 
8nr:h words shonld renew kin^p. And then 
fkhft hsLSi nerer seen Dolly ; she does not know 
what a beantr Dolly hJ^ 

m m 

'' T don^t irke her seeing Dolly." 
'' That is nonsense ! " Dora said flushing. 
** Thcrre ift no pollution for a child of eight." 
IIi« gentle wife seemed unwontedly 
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stubborn. Mr. Cbaunter did not quite know 
what to make of such rare symptoms of 
rebellion. Should he attempt to crush them 
in the bud, or should he treat them as a 
timid rider does some untoward freaks of 
his steed — affect not to notice them, and 
submit ? 

Ere he had made up his mind, he was 
in his carriage, and on his way to the 
station ; his wife by his side ; Dolly radiant 
and top-heavy, stumbling over her parents' 
feet. The father consoled himself by com- 
posing his "word in season." 

He would be kind as was consistent with 
morality ; he would recommend seclusion. To 
remove herself entirely from the eyes of an 
offended world, would be tantamount to 
repentance. He forgot that solitude implies 
the absence of women, and thus the chief 
bitterness of expiation is evaded. " She will 
never be able to look me in the face. She 
will never dare meet the eyes of her relative, 
and her pastor." And then he closed those 
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Hoft-hued orbs, and gently dozed into a 
dream of homilies. 

Dora's thoughts were now dark as the 
gloom in the heart of a wave ; now 
bright as its fringe. Nella had brought her 
sorrow and shame. Mrs. Chaimter had not 
been able to look as haughtily as she could 
Jiave wished at the forward, good-looking 
young school-mistress, whom Mr. Chaunter 
called ^' personable," and whom his wife 
stigmatised as " Minx," — all owing to the 
memory of that erring sister. ^^Many and 
many a time Nella has taken all the stiflfness 
out of my new silk, and all the importance 
off my bonnet," Mrs. Chaunter was wont to 
complain. The blot made by one member 
of a family is apt to run its dirty edges over 
the whole table of kinship. Eemembering 
these things, Dora felt hard against the 
offender; but then they had dwelt in the 
same home, suffered the same economies, 
enjoyed together the few luxuries their old 
lives had afforded. To have " been friends in 
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youtli ". is tantamount to saying " we were 
comrades in earth's paradise." When all is 
turned brackish, how we yearn towards the 
blessed taste of youth's season ! 

^' I wonder if she'll think me altered. Not 
that I am in the least. What a pleasure 
it will be to her to see Dolly ! I hope she 
won't be too ill to talk," 

If she found her sister very ill, Dora 
meant to nurse her tenderly until she was in 
a condition to hear a little gentle admonition, 
and appreciate the beauty and fashion of 
Mrs. Chaunter's new bonnet. Morally, Nella 
had been a sad failure, but she had never 
lacked sympathy with Dora's domestic in- 
terests. Talk of the community of souls 
twixt lover and mistress, the oneness of 
husbands and wives ; the lovers wax cold, 
the husbands sour, but our sisters and our 
dogs never fail to meet our eyes kindly. 

They had telegraphed to the doctor to 
meet them at the station; but when they 
arrived the platform was empty of all but 
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the one porter who called out the name of 
the station with mechanical dreariness. 

A heavy shower of rain was falling ; so 
they got into a mouldy fly that stood outside 
the station^ and which seemed to ingulf in 
its embrace the remnants of a small thorough- 
bred horse which professed to draw it. 

They asked for Mrs. Erie's house, and 
the driver pointed towards a white cottage 
in the distance, set between laurels, now 
heavy with rain, and over-hung by storm 
clouds. 

^' You shall put me down and then drive 
on to the doctor's house with Dolly," said 
the prudent mother ; " Nella's illness may be 
infectious." 

So Mr. Chaunter paused only to see his 
wife safe and dry under the cottage 
porch, and drove away down the lane; 
Dolly thrusting forth a rebellious head, in 
the teeth of the gyrating splashes, to look 
back at her mother. With a responding smile 
on her face, Dora turned and rang the bell 
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gently, as one who knows not if their appeal 
will pain or please. 

The storm raged round the little house, 
and Dora's peals at the bell were lost in the 
melancholy roll of the thunder. Nearly 
blinded by the driving rain, she felt rather 
than saw her way to the back entrance, and 
tapped sharply at the lattice window of the 
kitchen. Within, a fire was glowing, and a 
country girl sate by it, peeling potatoes, 
smiling at a gawky-looking lad, who was 
festooning her hair with some ribbons and 
costly lace, 

" Purple was Nella's favourite colour," 
thought quick-eyed Dora. " She must look 
after her things very ill to let herself be 
robbed in this way.'' 

The pair appeared much confused when 
they perceived their visitor. The boy fled 
into some back passage, and left his mistress 
to bear the brunt of the discovery. She 
twitched off her novel headgear, and opened 
the door with a ready excuse on her lips. 
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he found his wife weeping and wringing her 
hands by the side of the most peaceful 
occupant of the house. 

^^ Oh to have her back just for half an 
hour, that she might know she is forgiven!'^ 

^' Our forgiveness is as nothing," the priest 
said gently. Perhaps, had he been aware 
that the sweet smile which Nella now wore 
was the first her face had known since she 
had erred, he would have judged it pos- 
sible that she had received that forgiveness 
which is " for ever." 

'' You must understand that it must be 
for the last time," Derrick Erie wrote in 
answer to the summons which had been sent 
to him at the same time as Dora's. "I 
thank you for your kindly intentions, and 
no one can regret her illness more than I 
do ; but I am a married man now, and may 
one day be a father. I dare not risk my 
wife's health and happiness for the sake of a 
dead past ; besides, my presence on the last 
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the roof. He could see that people were 
moving, that doors opened and shut. He 
could hear the dogs bark, and the fowls 
shrieking over their eggs. Could all the 
machinery of that little world thus go on 
if a dead lull had fallen on its dominant 
soul? He stared at the room which pro- 
bably contained it until he felt irresistibly 
inclined to go and see what greeting it had 
for him. He dared not return home with- 
out paying dead Nella so much courtesy; 
but it was late in the day ere he faced the 
love of his youth. 

The servant - girl, scared by his white, 
nervous face, said mechanically — 

'' Not at home, sir. I mean " 

^^ You mean that Mrs. Erie is dead. But 
I must see her all the same ; and you must 
manage that I see no one else." 

He slipped a convincing fee into her 
hand, and went up-stairs. There was no 
one to dispute his right of entrance into 
the silent chamber. We tear our hearts 
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out over our dead, we kiss the heavy lids 
and chafe the hands, crying, "Be of us 
and amongst us once more, and we will 
watch the wish of your dear eyes, will 
hang on your faintest word for all life's 
years to come." We are answered by 
silence — a dead wall against which we hurl 
ourselves in vain. We weary of our agony, 
and turn away, since the eyes cannot sum- 
mon nor voice recall. It is all in vain ; so 
we close the door, and obey the dinner-bell. 
Derrick's hand shook as it turned the door- 
handle. He was obliged to lean an instant 
against the portal. At one time he had 
loved her well enough to tremble as he 
approached her. How often he had asked 
himself in the pause on her threshold, 
"How will it be with her to-day — grave 
or gay? And will she be glad as I am? 
Will her breath draw quick and her mouth 
tighten when she hears me ? " 
. For a few brief seconds memory trans- 
figured now to then. They were young and 
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loving again, and he waited for her greeting. 
In whatsoever mood she might be, he knew 
that her touch would still the fever of his 
pulses, her voice cahn his agony of pleasure. 
It is agony sometimes, is it not, to be within a 
few inches of clasping aU your life's happiness 
to your breast ? That she was dead — would 
have no word for him — did not at the 
moment strike him. She was there — his 
love. He was close to her, and presently 
would be at her feet, as in the old, swift, 
glorious hours of their past interviews. 

" Nella ! " he muttered. " Nella ! " If 
his tone was low, had not excess of pleasure 
ofttimes suffocated his words of feeling ? 
" Nella, is that you ? " 

He went to the bed, and dropped on his 
knees by her side. " Oh," he groaned, " I 
know the difference now ! If she would 
only seem to look at me ! If she wouldn't 
look so far away!" He touched the pale 
cheek with his hand. " That was rosy and 
warm," he muttered, as he gently put his 
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lips near to her still mouth. "No word, 
love, no word of forgiveness? If you are 
Nella, answer my kiss. Is your smile 
meant for me, or for some one in your new 
world? They couldn't grudge me one 
touch, one glimpse of the past, if they've 
got all your future ! " He caught up a tress 
and curled it round his finger. " That's 
the only thing like you," he thought. 
" There is sunlight on its gold as it uncoils. 
This is the same dear hair I have caught up 
in both hands — one hand wasn't enough 
to love it in." 

The window was open, and let in the 
sunshine. A velvet butterfly fluttered on 
the inside pane, trying to get at a rose 
outside. Its brief hour, made up of sun 
and sweet, was ebbing, and there was aa 
icy veil twixt it and enjoyment. Derrick 
went to its assistance, and poised it gently 
on the coveted flower without. '^Am I 
kinder than Heaven ? " he asked bitterly, as 
he looked back to the "silence" on the bed. 
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"Look how that fly settles down to its sweet- 
ness. Nella, wouldn't my arms be about 
you in an instant if some power would but 
^remove the veil, remove the veil?'" A 
child laughed in the garden below, and he 
cursed it. A bird flew past, its song thrill- 
ing its track, and he stared after it with 
moody eyes* "Why are they not all dead ?" 
he thought. 

He looked at her long and wistfully. 
This was the creature he had once fondled 
and went mad on! Then he had thought 
his whisper would have drawn her to him 
through all worlds. Now she was imper- 
turbably reserved. How she had used to 
move about his dreams ! — ever moving, never 
still, like that Then he had seemed to be 
half-dead away from her. Numb to joy 
or pain — ^with her, how his soul's fancies 
sparkled and played! He had winced at 
her sharp word, had shook with happiness 
at the touch of her finger-tip ; he had been 
greedy of her smallest gesture, her com- 

VOL. III. T 
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monest word. At one time he had been 
starved of her ; never could greet her with- 
out hearing " good-bye " sighed between 
their kiss; and the long- waiting, bloodless 
days, what joy to blot out their weary agony 
by saying " we meet to-morrow ! " He had 
left this grand love to perish ; he had flung 
away as a dead weed the heart rich with 
self-immolation. What had he gained? 
Shreds of interest, given sparsely by an 
unloving wife, barren glittering days, and 
an unloved future. Looking at dead Nella, 
and thus remembering, he knew that she 
was avenged; but she, not knowing, held 
her sweet, imperturbable smile. 

" Wife — ^true wife ! Forgive, forgive ! " 
he sobbed, and knelt again by her side. He 
knew too late that the woman whose effigy 
was there had been his real mate. He 
cursed his follies, and called them by their 
right name — "sins." "Did you know I 
should call you and look at you when you 
would be bound by God's spell, and could 
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not say ^be comforted, Derrick?' If so, 
you were sorry, for your heart was great- 
How can I learn death's lesson, and mould 
my lips to ^this was Nella?' Which is 
real, life or death ? Is life a vision, in 
which men play at having souls, and wake 
to find themselves thtis ? " 

A light step came down the passage, a 
smaU voice piped, ^'Be quiet, Bruno ! Come 
away, good dog ! Come away, sir ! " Der- 
rick lifted his head, and moved a little 
away fi-om the bed. His place was not by 
the side of dead Nella, but by Eose, Mrs. 
Erie. The pattering steps drew nearer, and 
the clank of a chain was heard, mingled with 
the child's voice in expostulation. Presently 
appeared in the doorway a huge retriever 
dog. He was all curl, fi-om his throat to 
his waving tail, with ardent brown eyes, and 
lolling tongue. He was dragging after him 
a little girl, who had vainly stiffened her 
legs and arms in the effort to hold him 
back. Her bright rosy face was troubled, 
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but not scared ; she was too young to fed 
awe. The haggard man by the bed was 
probably considered by her to be one of 
the many strangers who had been about the 
1 louse of late. 

" I want to take him out for a walk," she 
panted, '' but he will come up after Auntie 
NoUa." 

The dog's eagerness overmastered her; 
with a bound he was free of her grasp, and 
stood whining by the bed, the tongue in 
search for his mistress's hand, his eyes 
querying hers. No pat, no voice ! He was 
(evidently dissatisfied, and looked at Derrick 
with a slight wag of his tail, as though to 
say, '^ Make her notice me." 

The child followed him to the bedside, 
and looked softly at the fair stiff face. 

*^Poor Bruno don't know you're dead, 
Aunt Nella. I will play with him in the 
sun every day, and tell you all about it 
when I see you again." 

*^If she's dead, how can you see her 
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again?" cried, in a hoarse harsh voice, the 
man by her side. " To what do you think 
this will change ?" 

It was strange how his storm-tossed soul 
leaned on her answer. All was wreck and 
darkness unfathomable ; yet if her babe's 
lips could speak him one grain of comfort, 
he thought it might nourish him. 

" I shall see her again," the child 

iterated. 

^^ How do you know ?" 
" God says so." 

" Ay." 

" She will be much more beautiful there," 
she persisted. "She is pretty now, don't 
you think?" 

He shook his head. 

" She looks kind." 

And the little living face, with a tender 
quiver upon it, bent over the flameless 
mask. She took a bunch of roses, bruised 
and sweet, from her belt, and put them in 
the dead's hand. 
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" Good-bye," she wliispered, and made 
for the door, urging the dog to follow her. 
He looked at her for a second, then re- 
rireted his eyes on the coming caress from 
hifi mistress — to his mind it was only 
momentarily delayed. 

The child paused at the door, the sun 
glorifying her sunny head, her face fresh 
and rose-like against the grey dawning ; the 
summer wind smote her, stirring her hair, 
and blowing bright-coloured ribbons about 
its gold. She was full of gracious vitality. 
She nodded to Derrick. 

" If you see her again before I do, tell 
her I was kind to Bruno." 

'' You cling to that notion — that of 
seeing her again ?" 

'' I have learnt the words," the child said 
triumphantly, " ^ For the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible.' " 

She was gone, but neither coaxing nor 
command c uld persuade Bruno to follow 
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her. He lingered there with a sigh of dis- 
content and impatience^ gathered his limbs 
under him, and sunk his head on his paws, 
still with an eye furtively watching the bed. 
The day aged. The sunlight on the dead 
face changed £rom gold to flame. In the 
west, a thin spire peered above tawny 
wood-belts and dim farm-houses sunk deep 
in saffiron stacks. A knell was clanging, 
and the wind swayed the deep sound of 
death hither and thither. 

§ 

The child in the garden checked her play 
for an instant. " That's for Atmt Nella,'' 
she said, then trundled her hoop again. 

Derrick had kissed his old sweetheart for 
the last time, had taken that final look, 
which is sometimes a terrible summary of 
past memories and fixture remorse, and had 
gone on his way, unnoticed, excepting by 
the servant who had admitted him, and the 
dog. The latter, half meditating a gambol 
outside, turned the section of a white gleam- 
ing eye towards him as he left the room. 
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He looked entreatingly at the bed, but. sh^ 
would not come, so he decided to wait for 
her still, and when night came, and the 
household slept, Bruno still held watch in 
the silent room, with ear and eye alert, 
whining occasionally, which was his way of 
asking, '^ What and where is she ?" 



CHAPTEE THE LAST. 



time's revenge. 



Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps it may turn out A sermon.' 



Four years, afterwards a party of ladies and 
gentlemen came to Woldshire, house-hunting. 
They had been attracted by the advertisement 
that a furnished cottage was to be let in the 

neighbourhood of X . The rental was 

small, and providing that Lady Erie could 
obtain for £60 a house worth £150 per 
annum, she was quite prepared to take the 
Baid house, in the interest of an old friend 
and governess, for whom she was acting. 

" We will all go," Lady Erie said on the 
morning when the advertisement attracted 
her attention. 
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It was autumn, Oakfield was filled with 
guests, who had been there long enough to 
tire of Oakfield and of themselves. They 
hailed with applause a scheme which might 
aid them to get hungry by dinner-time; 
some agreed to ride, others to go by rail, and 
walk part of the distance. 

" I shall drive all the way. I like long 
drives in the country," Lady Erie said. 
" Ted, you will drive me, won't you ? And 
what will you do. Derrick ? Will you take 
little Derrick with you in the barouche ?" 

*^ I shall not go at all," Sir Derrick said 
shortly. " I must be in town to-day on 
business." 

" Then Deny can't go." 

Deny, a sturdy boy, aged three, par- 
tially understood that he was being cheated 
of some possible pleasure, and began to weep. 

"Why can't he go with you?" Derrick 
asked of his wife. 

"My dear, how can I be expected to 
burthen myself with that great child, putting 
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his feet through my skirts, and feeling 
heavier and heavier every moment of the 
way? Besides, Ted's bays are so hot. Sup- 
posing there was an accident? I could take 
care of myself, but I couldn't possibly save 
the child." 

Derrick looked irresolute. The boy settled 
the question. " Papa, take dear ittle Derry, 
on his own knee, and with his own gee-gees." 

" I need not enter the house," Derrick 
thought, " and who there will recognise me ? 
Still it is awkward. I don't like to tell 
Eose the reason of my aversion to the place. 
She has such a talent for ^establishing a 
raw.' " 

He acquiesced of course, and with Derrick 
on his knee, and a cigar in his mouthy sat on 
the box of the family carriage and tried to 
look oblivious of " the bays, when they 
dashed past him, with his wife and his wife's 
cousin for freight. Two guests of the Erles, 
riding behind, discussed their hosts with the 
amiability peculiar to friendship* 
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" Handsome fellow, Ted Grahame ! '^ 

" Pretty woman, Lady Erie ! ^' 

" Good-natured fellow, Erie ! " and so on. 
Verily Job's friends were not so unkind 
after all ; they spared the afflicted TJzzite the 
damnation of their praise. 

^'A walnut tree, a froggy pond, moss 
paths, fence broken, very badly kept up," 
Lady Erie said, as she surveyed the exterior 
of the cottage. ^^ It will not suit unless it 
is more cheery inside." 

^^ It looks like a place to repent a sin in," 
one of her companions suggested. 

" That depends on one's notion as to 
how the process should be carried out, 
Lady Erie said lightly. " The wily 
pilgrims boiled the peas they were ordered 
to wear in their shoes ; if I ever repented, 
I should do so with all the luxuries of 
the season. But there is an infallible 
recipe against repentance," she added in a 
low tone. 

" What is it ?" Mr. Grahame asked in her 
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ear. He liked Kose well enough to care to 
know her half-flledged thoughts. 

" Never being found out/' she whispered 
back. "Now we will go through the rooms." 
The house had the blight of desertion on it. 
Shrivelled flies swung in the webbed crevices 
of the window-sills. One or two skeletons 
of geraniums showed stark and yellow in 
the flower-stand; the curtains were stiff; 
the piano was out of tune. 

"It is a place to stagnate in," Lady Erie 
said, as she sat down and rattled a galop on 
the rebellious keys. " I shall remember it 
in my dreams." 

The laughter and the chatter, the gay 
dresses moving about through the dingy 
shadows, the frivolous comments on the 
scene, seemed as incongruous to Derrick 
as a picnic held in a churchyard. The 
air of the place to him was one deep 
sigh. He drifted out of the room while 
his wife was recalling reminiscences of 
Coote and Tinny, and favourite partners. 
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and drew near to the awed servant- 
girl, who was in the passage, watch- 
ing the company at a respectful distance, 
much as a brown sparrow might incline a 
surprised eye towards an nnusual descent 
of rare-plumaged foreign birds on its soil. 

Derrick hesitated. He was not glib of 
speech, and the girl was taciturn. He gave 
her money, his code being that all women 
are bom with a natural inclination of hand 
to pocket; and that Eve assumed an arti- 
ficial garb chiefly for the purpose of storing 
her stolen goods. 

The girl brightened into an expression 
of loquacity as she awaited his question. 

" Did you attend the lady who died here 
some years since ?" 

" Yes sir." 

" It was typhus, was it not ?" 

" Some such thing, but the doctor could 
tell you right. The complaint was bad in 
the village at the time. Many people died, 
chiefly chQdren. Now I thought my mis- 
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tress couldn't abide children. She would 
walk out of the road if ever she saw one 
coming; and the sound of the little lads 
cheering, when they ran home from school, 
seemed to make her quite restless. But when 
little Willie Pearson sickened of it, and his 
old grandmother went silly over the trouble 
of him, he being an orphan and having 
only her to look to, my mistress went and 
nursed him. Maybe she took it so, maybe 
'twas in the air, and she would have had it 
anyhow. She took it badly." 

" Did the doctor attend her ? " 

" Not till the last. She wouldn't have him 
sent for. She used to lay for hours alone in 
the dusk, while she was sickening, and 
wouldn't let me come, unless she rang for 
me, which wasn't often." 

" Did she ask for — ^for any one ? " 

"Nevey." 

" Did she not wish to have her friends 
written to ? " 

" When she was off her head, she used to 
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call to me to bring her little Derrick, or some 
such name. She wanted to put him to sleep. 
I always said, ^ Presently, dear ; he'll be 
with you presently ; ' and then she'd get 
quiet, hugging up the pillow tight." 

" Were you with her when she died ? " 

The girl looked ashamed.. 

" I can't say I was, sir. It was a lovely 
evening, you see, and I had no thought of 
her passing away ; and when a friend-the 
young man I walk with — ^whistled over the 
hedge, I just went out to have a breath of 
the hayfields. I went up to see the lady 
first. She was in her senses, and said she 
didn't want anything. I asked her if she 
wouldn't see the clergyman. She said, ^ No, 
for he is a shadow — ^you are all shadows, 
Mary.' She bade me good night. So I 
didn' t come in till early next morning, just 
when the birds were getting noisy. All the 
same as usual, — ^the window open, the clock 
le robin she had used to feed on the 
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window had got quite bold, and was perched 
on the bed-head, waiting for his crumbs." 

" And your mistress ? " 

" She was quite quiet, sir," 

There was a pause. The girl was weeping 
a little, not so much from grief as from 
sympathy with the pathos of her own voice. 
Derrick was silent, and silence, in some 
cases, is a man's eloquence. ^A sound of 
jumping feet, and gleeful chatter, made them 
look up towards the stairs. 

Little Derrick was there, with his slave, 
by courtesy styled nursemaid ; he was shout- 
ing for papa to come directly. He had some- 
thing to show papa. Kebellion to Derrick 
would have occasioned more clamour, and 
attracted the attention of the party in the 
sitting-room. So his father obeyed quickly, 
crying — "Hush, Derry, you musn't make 
such a row ! " 

" Why not ? " the child asked ; " any one 
sick ? " 

"Yes," Derrick cried passionately ; "papu 
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" Look, papa," the child cried, all excite- 
ment, "there's little boys here as well as 
me ! There's a horse — ^but his leg is broken ; 
and a lamb — ^with bits of its wool pulled out ; 
and here's a box of soldiers — I never had 
these — they stand on their heads, all by 
themselves ! " 

His delight was great at the gymnastic 
feats of the grenadiers; he toddled with 
them to a sunny spot near the window, and 
began to test their abilities by every pre- 
ventive invention in his power. 

"Get him away," Derrick cried to the 
servant outside. " It is very damp and un- 
healthy here. Promise him anything you 
like ; only get him away." 

The boy was too astute to be beguiled by 
promises. ' ^ I've got him ! " he cried, hugging 
up one rather brighter in hue and more 
ferocious in busbie than the rest. " I've got 
the captain, and I shan't part with him ! " 
Then he whispered to his father — " Give the 
other little boy a new one ; " and with that 



ntfttid flg. lywauuTu l 



" ^muL VOL mat ijr Jvw -&&. «ir ^ ^ die 




& tsacS: — magfff V TdOmr Aobb« and 



^^ Itxriic. ir*€^ K SDseTiB end Fa Vsmk- 

« « « « • 

tiktT 6ht>iilc At^Tw law been needed. The 
tiTv* ir^sre diiTii3i|r £m1 beoieatiL llie light of 
the r^ httT^c^tHBtaacL and tasdsg hreaths 
tif e:w^^ ziigh.t-«2r crossed here and there by 
fuiiM^ of peat SQM^e. 

^^ FoD J Gometimes is a greata^ on than 
sin iteelf. I was married too early, and from 
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insincere motives. I like you too well, as 
you know, or you wouldn't have dared to 
talk to me as you have done. But here it 
must end. Derrick isn't a bad fellow ; but 
if he were, I should never leave him." 

'' You have made a fool of me," the young 
man began, savagely using his whip on his 
team. 

" That was not my intention ; but even 
so, it is better than making fools of three 
people. A woman in a false position is a 
dissonance to herself and to all connected 
with her ; and you, who love me so well 
now — ^now, while no inconvenience has at- 
tached to my position — ^how would you feel, 
when my arms round your neck turned by 
the legerdemain of Time into a log for your 
feet ? I have mixed in the world a little. 
I have seen the two faces a man turns at 
different periods to the woman he worships — 
to the same woman when she worships him 
back, even to boredom. There is no per- 
sistent devotion without law, no enduring 
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tie unless it be knotted by necessity. Now, 
don't look black, and pull your mouBtache. 
After all, supposing we had had our dream 
out, and eloped — shouldn't we be ready to 
hang ourselves this day year?" 



THE END. 
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BY TEE SAME AXTTEOB. 



« GAEDEKEUKST," 

AND 

"SO EUN8 THE WOELD AWAY." 



Notices of the Press of " GardenhurstJ" 

Thb Tdoss. 

*^ * GardenhuTst' is very well written, and has that kind of 
force^-especially the force of feelings — which makes a book 
popular. There is an intensity about it in parts — sentiment 
waxing into strong passion, and the conflict of passion at last 

resolving into pure pathos which it is difficult to resist 

It is not often that we can commend a first novel which is 
written with so much force of language, which is so instinct 
with true feeling, and which seems to hold out such evident 
promise of * good fruit to come/ ** 



Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Interests us through the sheer force of a succession of dra- 
matic situations and vivid descriptions." 



Daily If ews. 



*' If we were to adopt Sydney Smith's opinion, that in deciding 
on the merits of a novel, the one question to be asked should bo, 
* Is it interesting P ' we should at once pronounce * Garden- 
hurst ' to be one of the best novels we have met with for some 

time Generally, the scenes in which the author is most 

effective are the scenes of passion or of pathos.'' 



Tbleo&afh. 



<' There is talent, ease of style, and capacity for bringing 
scenes vividly before the eyes of the reader." 




Notices of the Press on ** So Runs the World away.'' 

Tims. 

'* Of all the rifling brood of novelints, Mrs. Steele holds oat 
the most promise .... She has great power both of pas- 
sionate ana humorous expression ; her descriptions are always 
sharp and clear, sometimes brilliant ; her characters are gene- 
rally life-like— one of them in her new novel is even masterly ; 
and she shows a perfect command of very difficult situations, in 
which the strongest feelings are brought into play .... Since 
the days of Becky Sharpe there has been no satirical picture of 
a woman equal to this one (of Lady Di) for minuteness of dis- 
section and vigour of representation." 



Tub £xAMijfB&. 



'* There is an elevated impassioned tone about these pages 
which befit the tragic complications of the tale, and there is an 
element of profound pathos in the final glimpse we get of ^e 
chief characters which is indescribably impressive." 



Gbaphic. 



'' It is a sad tale on the whole, but of remarkable interest. 
Altogether, it must be said that Mrs. Steele has written a 
romance of no common order " 



Daily Telegbaph. 

" Vigour and elan, without a particle of vulgarity, are well 
sustained qualities of Mrs. Steele's writing ; and the interest of 
her story is heightened by the animation of her style." 



MoKXiiro Post. 



*' For love of nature, refined art, dramatic conception and 
passion, ironical wit and a graceful expression, the harmonious 
prose of poetry, never loHing itself in tiie turgid, or descending 
to the vulgar grandiloquent, this is one of tiie most remark- 
able contrioutions to the prose literature of imagination." 
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